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Fifth Column in Guatemala 


SIX LITTLE INDIANS 
and TXXOK XONOP 


By LEO CONNERS, M.M. 


As told to Henry Lexau 


ccagErny 
Pee HE part of Guatemala I’m sta- 
He = tioned in is all hills and val- 
Pm = leys with a little Indian town 
oc casionally stuck in among them. Just 
before F came over the crest of the last 
hill I knew I was near my destination, 
Batal. Always, when you near one of 
those Indian towns, the yelling of chil- 
dren is the first thing you hear. I was 
pleased; it had been a 
hard journey and a hot 
day. Besides, I was a 
young priest, and this 
was the first time I’d 
gone into the back coun- 
try from Cuilco. I was 
looking forward to meet- 
ing those kids, some of 
.I'd heard, had 
never before seen a priest. 

I was in for a surprise. 


bars 


whom, 





I came up over the hill and turned into 
Batal’s little street. Kids were all over 
the place. They saw me, and all of a 
sudden they stopped still. I heard a 
scurrying sound, blinked my eyes— 
and they were gone. I saw a couple of 
them scoot behind a house, but that 
was all. The rest were just there one 
second, and not there the next. 
3 Down the street, doors 
* slammed and windows 
clattered shut. A minute 
after I hit its dusty street, 
Batal looked like a ghost 
town. Before long, kids 
started popping out 
from behind houses and 
bushes to see what I was 
doing, but they kept 
their distance. At least 
they were curious; the 
1 
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adults, shut up in their little houses, 
didn’t seem to care. 

In the center of Batal stood a big 
tree near a big rock, with plenty of 
shade. I got off my horse, sat down, 
wiped the grime from my face, and 
wondered. They told me when I came 
to Guatemala that a lot of the people 
in the back country hadn’t seen a priest 
for a long time, but they hadn’t told 
me it was this bad. I didn’t know what 
to do. 

I heard a noise above me. I looked 
up. There, perched high in my shade 
tree were three frightened youngsters. 
They didn’t say a word, just stared 
down at me. I stared up at them. The 
youngest looked as if he was about 
to bawl. 

I spoke to them. I wasn’t here to 
hurt them, I said, and I had something 
good for them. I took a piece of candy 
out of my pocket. Would they like 
some? I smacked my lips enthusiasti- 
cally. That turned out to be just too 
much for the little one; he bawled as 
if I’d threatened to eat him. He prob- 
ably thought I had. 

I walked away. It wouldn’t do to 
have Batal think I was here to chase 
its younger population from its trees. 

That was the end of my contact with 
the townspeople of Batal. I was there 
three days, and on each of those three 
days I said Mass in the ancient church, 
but the only persons there were the old 
sacristan and his family. Nothing else 
happened, and at the end of three days 
I had to be on. 

When I got back to Cuilco I asked 
about Batal. This is what I found out. 
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Batal’s last resident priest died 89 years 
ago. Since then, every few years, native 
priests have come riding through. 
They were all the priests Batal had, 
and they had so much ground to cover 
that they couldn’t do any more than 
just baptize. 

The church was kept up, for the In- 
dians are very religious about holy 
places, but doctrine was forgotten. The 
Indians lapsed into a weird mixture of 
Catholic and ancient Mayan ritual. 
The santo before which I'd said Mass 
at Batal had become their idol and the 
Catholic church was the place where 
they celebrated their most sacred mys- 
teries. My flock at Batal were pagans, 
the older ones baptized pagans, but 
the younger, pagans, just plain. 

A century ago Guatemala was Cath- 
olic. It still is, nominally, but there 
just aren’t enough priests to go around, 
People may complain about the dearth 
of vocations in North America, but be- 
lieve me, Central America is much 
worse. Guatemala has only 120 priests 
in a population of over 3 million. 

That’s why I’m down here: I’m the 
Maryknoll priest who made it 121. My 
personal share in Guatemala’s reli- 
gious problem is the mission district of 
Cuilco, 3,400 square miles of territory 
with more than 100 towns like Batal. 
I, a stranger, a white, a priest, and a 
foreigner, was expected to extend 
God’s kingdom on earth by visiting 
each of those 100 towns every two 
months during the six monthé of the 
year in which the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans weren’t pouring from the sky. 

I have told you how I was first te 
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ceived at Batal. All the other towns 
were, for the most part, the same: they 
had had no priest for a long time and 
were scared to death of strangers. I 
had a real problem on my hands. How 
was I to get enough people together 
to talk to? I wasn’t going to be much 
of a shepherd if my flock kept on run- 
ning from me on sight. 

My answer to the problem was to 
apply the fifth column to the Indians. 
I reasoned that everybody, the world 
over, likes music. A lesser-known fact, 
but one equally true, is that though the 
Mayan Indians really like music like 
everybody else, they don’t have much 
of their own. A little bit of ritual dance 
music, true, but they don’t have any 
songs, and songs were the answer to 
my problem. 

My fifth column was a choir. Musi- 
cally speaking, it could not challenge 
the Vatican choirs. But for mobility 
and for general all-around curiosity- 
stirring ability, my six-boy mounted 
choir must take all the other honors, 

Of course, we had our problems at 
first. We had only three old plugs to 
mount our six boys, and we had to 
design special two-place saddles so we 
wouldn't jolt the voices out of the 
poor fellows who had to ride in back. 
Then we had to get the saddles made. 
The Cuilco saddle maker felt quite 
insulted when I explained my idea to 
him. “All my work is the work of an 
artist,’ he said. “I can’t do that.” The 
price reached $18.50 before he felt he 
could. 

And all was not harmony within the 
choir either. All six boys wanted to be 
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drivers and sit in front and hold the 
reins. I had to point out how necessary 
also is the man in the back—the motor. 
In his left arm he must carry a great 
bundle of switches, and he must have 
a strong right arm, and patience, forti- 
tude, and skill with animals to do his 
job and keep his poor old beast in 
motion. This soothed all ruffled feel- 
ings, and the drivers and motors soon 
were on the best of terms. Being motor 
turned out to be a lot of work though, 
and the boys in back really built up 
their muscles. 

The first back-country town our lit- 
tle caravan visited was Batal. Behavior 
was still the same: silence, kids van- 
ishing, doors slamming, though per- 
haps the town was even a little more 
alarmed over this invasion than the 
last. Certainly we were a strange look- 
ing lot. 

But we were ready to calm their 
fears. I turned to my choir, and out, 
to the tune of a cute little Mexican folk 
song came: 


I am Jesus’ little soldier, 
And my standard is His cross. 
My battle cry will always be 
“Long live my Lord Jesus.” 


Fifty little copper-hued faces pop- 
ped from their hiding places. Curiosity 
was in the air. By the time we reached 
the second group of houses, a couple 
of the town’s more brazen youths were 
standing right out in the open a little: 
distance away, watching. 

I stopped the choir, and yelled at the 
biggest, “You look like a cultured 
young man. Come on over here. If 
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you'll walk with us, I'll give you this 
medal.” The big one was always the 
brave one. He wouldn’t want to be dis- 
graced in the eyes of the town’s young- 
er population. Besides, that medal 
would be a nice thing to show off. He 
came over and joined our little pro- 
cession. 

The next block I lost another medal, 
and gained another brave, cultured 
young man. The other big boys came 
over now to help us sing. When we 
were finished singing, we talked. Were 
not the other children coming to hear 
us sing? 

“Those other children, Father, are 
savages, barbarians.” 

“test” 

“Oh, yes, Father, very savage, very 
uncultured.” 

I showed them a large medal. Their 
eyes watered. I would like to have a 
lot of children here to walk by me 
and sing songs. Maybe, if they could 
help me, and bring me some of those 
uncultured savages hiding in the 
woods, I could give them each a medal. 

There was a scurrying sound. I 
blinked, and my young toughs did a 
vanishing act. All around us there 
were screams, but in a minute we had 
50 submissive children joining our 
procession. A few were rubbing sore 
spots and some were sniffling, but it 
wouldn’t do to ask why. I suppose if 
I had lived back in the 16th century, 
I would have made a great grand in- 
quisitor, 

Pretty soon we had all the children 
happy again. It is hard to express how 
joyful our music made those Indians. 
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There was nothing to our songs; they 
were mostly simply popular American 
or Mexican tunes to which I'd added 
everything from little verses to ad- 
vanced catechism lessons. But, little or 
not, they thrilled the youngsters im- 
mensely. 

Soon, all our squalling was attract- 
ing an adult audience. The people 
were curious, and they all came out of 
their houses. Some joined in. That’s 
how the fifth column works. First, you 
get the kids with the music, then you 
get the adults with the kids. 

The choir and the kids were playing 
Stop the Music. We'd start out a song, 
and the kids would all watch me like 
hawks, because as soon as I stopped 
singing they had to dash off to the 
next corner. First one there gets a 
medal. The adults would follow se- 
dately. 

Then, to a little ditty I'd picked up 
from Tschaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
we marched off to church. 


To the tabernacle, children, let us go. 
The infant Jesus is crying there, 

But when He sees so many children round 
His tears will turn to smiles. 


We packed the entire town into the 
church, the kids in front, and the men 
and women on either side in back. 
Then I taught them a song, and when 
they'd learned it and were all enjoying 
being happy, I taught them the Siga 
of the Cross. Then another song. Then 
I gave them a little five-minute talk on 
the first two Commandments. Then 
a song. Then another little talk. The 
kids got restless first, but I promised 
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to give them candy after we were all 
through. They love brown sugar and 
peanuts, and for a nickel I could buy 
enough for 150 kids. They stayed still 
to the end. 

So long as it’s limited to kids, I don’t 
find anything wrong with this kind of 
persuasion. | use it in getting the kids 
to come to Mass, too. Every time they 
come I gave them vales, tickets. When 
they've collected enough, I redeem 
them. For five, I give them a medal; 
for six, a penny catechism; and for 25, 
a rosary. The kids set great store by 
those vales; they've become the town’s 
most popular currency. 

One little boy, Pedro, was crushed 
when he lost the 14 he had taken a 
year in saving. 

“What happened to your vales?” I 
asked. 

“The goat ate them,” he blubbered. 

It was a great tragedy. I had to con- 
sole him. “You come to Mass tomor- 
row,’ I said. “I'll see that you get them 
back.” 

Pedro came to Mass all right, but he 
wore only his long shirt—no pants. I 
had told the boys that they must al- 
ways dress up and wear trousers when 
they visit our Lord. 

“Where are your pants?” I asked. 

“My pants, Father? That’s where 
my vales were when the goat ate 
them.” 

The most important thing I have 
to teach is that there is only one true 
God and that He is the Christian God. 
The Indians can’t quite see outsiders’ 
objections to their other gods, the god 


oi rain, the god of corn, the god of 
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good harvest, living peacefully beside 
their Christian God. Why should there 
be ill feeling between them? It’s hard 
to explain that these are not gods at 
all; the Indian lives close to the soil, 
wind, rain, corn, and he knows that 
these are forces that affect his life. 

Behind me as I talk is a statue of a 
saint carved centuries ago by some old 
Indian. It is called Ixok Xonop now, 
and is the major idol of the village. He 
doesn’t look very human, but that is 
the way the Indians want him. They 
don’t want to be reminded of his hu- 
man qualities, for then they might feel 
obliged to imitate his virtues. After 
all, nobody wants to imitate an ugly 
old god. This may be hypocrisy, but 
it is practiced with a charming, child- 
like innocence. 

I had to make ten visits before I felt 
that I was bringing Batal back into 
the Christian community of nations 
after its 89 years’ absence. I didn’t mind 
the wait; I knew all along that I was 
making progress, and that my Indians 
were fundamentally good. They’d just 
been without priests for too long. 

Every visit now to my once forlorn 
back-country towns is a thrill. I can 
come to each once every two months 
during the dry season and I know I 
am going to be welcomed. There is a 
place outside town called the encu- 
entro sacerdotal, the meeting place for 
the priest, to which all the important 
men of the village ride out every time 
they hear I’m coming. They ride with 
me in procession back to town, and 
when we get closer the children come 
out to throw flowers in our path. 
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Be Your Own 


Weatherman 


By HERBERT YAHRAES 


Condensed from Science Magazine* 


SUDDEN thunderstorm during the 

day or evening means little more 

to most persons than a dash to 
close the living-room windows. But 
restaurant owners who have outdoor 
dining terraces are in a real jam when 
the weather catches them. Many of 
them, therefore, are careful students-of 
the weather. You can take a tip from 
Arthur Schleifer on how to tell wheth- 
er a thunderstorm is coming. He is 
owner of Tavern on the Green, a res- 
taurant in New York City’s Central 
Park. 

Every summer morning Schleifer 
makes a simple test to tell whether the 
air is moist enough for a thunder- 
storm. He pours some lukewafm wa- 
ter into a thin glass, adds a piece of 
ice, and stirs with a thermometer. 
When the outside of the glass begins 
to sweat, he reads the temperature of 
the water. This is the dew point, the 
temperature at which the moisture of 
the air condenses as water, whether to 
form dew on the grass, frost on the 
pumpkin, or sweat on a glass of ice 
water. If the dewpoint is above 65° on 
a warm, calm day, a thunderstorm is 
likely; if it is below 60° the day should 
be clear. 








Forecasting the weather is not al- 
ways so simple a matter as spotting the 
color of the sky, but it is not complex. 
The man who gets paid for. doing it 
has a batting average of 85%; the 
amateur in his own neighborhood may 
do even better. 

You don’t need much equipment, 
Start with a thermometer, which is 
not only a measuring rod but also a 
forecast tool. Ever wonder why yours 
said one thing, a friend’s another, and 
the weatherman’s something else? 
Perhaps all three were right. Big dif- 
ferences in the same neighborhood are 
due to differences in location. At the 
top of a hill, warm air collects, The 
coldest air, being heaviest, flows down 
and forms a lake over the low areas. 

That’s one reason why your feet are 
often colder than the rest of you. Wave 
a thermometer back and forth at dif- 
ferent levels on a calm winter morn- 
ing, and you'll find the air around your 
toes much colder, maybe 10° or more, 
than around your head. 

Official temperatures are taken in 
the shade. Weather-bureau observers 
house their thermometers in a raised 
box with louvered sides so that air can 
pass through freely; some amateurs 
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make their shelter from old shutters or 
Venetian blinds. But a thermometer 
hanging at eye level in the shade will 
give you accurate enough results, espe- 
cially if you whirl it through the air 
before reading it.» 

To use your thermometer as a fore- 
casting instrument, keep a record of 
what it says. Normally, the tempera- 
ture will be highest in the early or mid- 
afternoon and it will fall during the 
night until it reaches a low point about 
dawn. When this order changes, look 
for a change in the weather. 

One of the basic rules for the ama- 
teur forecaster is that storms usually 
bring warmer weather. So if you see 
that the thermometer is rising when 
it ought to be falling, as during the 
evening, you can predict rain or snow. 

After a storm, the temperature 
should drop: a little after a little storm, 
a lot after a big one. If it doesn’t, you 
are safe in saying clear weather won't 
last. On the other hand, if the temper- 
ature fails to rise on a sunny day, you 
can look for clear weather, and a 
colder night than the one just past. 

The professional weatherman relies 
heavily on the barometer. Where a 
thermometer measures the air’s heat, 
a barometer records its weight, or pres- 
sure. The day before New England’s 
disastrous wind in 1938, a Connecticut 
man bought a barometer, and when 
he got home found the needle pointing 
to hurricane. So he hurried to the store 
and demanded his money back on the 
ground that the instrument lied. 
Twelve hours later there really was a 
hurricane. 
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But the forecast words are at best 
approximate, and the professional 
looks at the barometer only to see if 
it is rising or falling, and how fast. 
When the air grows heavier, it exerts 
more pressure on the instrument, so 
that the indicator moves higher. The 
barometer works like those strength- 
testing machines at a county fair, 
where a man takes a hefty whack and 
sends a marker up to ring the bell. The 
air usually grows heavier as the result 
of being cooled, and cooler air is gen- 
erally drier air. So a rising barometer 
points to clear weather. 

When the air grows lighter it exerts 
less pressure, so the indicator falls. 
Lighter air is warmer air, and warmer 
air can hold more moisture. So a fall- 
ing barometer points to a condition 
bringing rain or snow. 

The daily weather map locates the 
various low and high-pressure areas. 
It can help you because of another 
basic rule: most of the weather in this 
country travels from west to east. 

In winter, the pressure areas move 
generally eastward at the rate of 700 
miles a day; in summer it’s slower, 
500 miles a day. So if the map shows 
a “low” several hundred miles to the 
west of you, you know that stormy 
weather is heading your way. 

But your main hope in beating the 
weather man at his own game lies in 
the fact that you can spot the quickly 
changing conditions in your own 
neighborhood, while he usually can- 
not. 

Stand with your back to the wind, 
your arms straight out at the sides. 
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The nearest low is off somewhere in 
the direction your left hand takes, but 
a little forward; the high is in the op- 
posite direction. If the wind is from 
the southeast, for example, there’s a 
low to the westward and a little south. 
Since our weather usually comes from 
the west, you now have evidence that 
a stormy area is approaching. But if 
the wind is from the north, the low 
pressure center has passed to the east 
of you and you can expect dry and 
cooler weather. 

Surest of all signs are the clouds. A 
government pamphlet and wall chart 
will help you identify them, but you'll 
have to see for yourself the weather 
they portend for your locality. Here 
are two general rules: 1. the faster the 
clouds move, the sooner the weather is 
likely to change; 2. if the clouds that 
form during fair weather are very 
high, the storm may not appear for 
several days. 

These very high-flying clouds, called 
cirrus, which is Latin for curl, are 
wispy formations thrown off by a 
storm perhaps 1,000 miles to the west. 
They are much too thin to obscure the 
sun, but they do sometimes throw a 
ring around it or the moon—because 
they are composed of tiny ice crystals 
that play tricks with light. As the 
clouds lower and thicken with the ap- 
proach of the storm, the ring looks 
larger, so the old saying, “The bigger 
the ring, the nearer the wet,” is true. 

Cirrus clouds may disappear and 
the storm area pass to the north or 
south, but if they spread into the thin, 
whitish sheet of cirrostratus, forecast 
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snow or rain within 12 hours. A heav- 
ier, lower sheet, which may or may 
not completely hide the sun, is alto- 
stratus. If it deepens steadily, predict 
a long storm. 

In winter, several days of cloudy 
weather make it fairly safe to predict 
a good snow. You are more likely to 
be right if the wind sets in from the 
northeast and the first flakes are small 
and fall slowly. And if the snow comes 
down at the rate of at least an inch 
an hour while the wind increases and 
the temperature holds steady at some- 
where below freezing and the barom- 
eter drops, a foot of snow is on the 
way. 

Summer weather is easier to fore- 
cast than winter because temperatures 
over the country are more uniform 
and storms travel more slowly, 20 
miles an hour instead of 30. 

Cumulus clouds are fluffy, moun- 
tainous masses drifting across the 
spring and summer sky. They will 
give you some nice assists. Generally, 
they accompany fair weather, forming 
around noon and disappearing by sun- 
set; but when they appear early in the 
morning and grow steadily, predict 
rain. It will come quickly, probably 
with thunder and lightning, if their 
base broadens and blackens and their 
summit rises and bulges, often in the 
shape of an anvil. 

Forecast a thunderstorm before the 
end of the day on any moist summef 
morning when there is no high wind 
to prevent the air from heating, rising, 
and condensing to form the clouds that 
grow into thunderheads. 
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Summer or winter, you will find 
many a good forecasting tip in the old 
weather sayings if you weed out the 
legends and animal stories. Most of us 
now smile at the idea that sunshine 
on Groundhog day means six more 
weeks of winter, or that a shower on 
St. Swithin’s day foretells 40 days of 
rain. 

But how about the squirrels? If they 
wear unusually heavy coats, doesn’t it 
signify that they are getting ready for 
a severe winter? No, it doesn’t. It sig- 
nifies merely that their food supply has 
been unusually good. 

However, for many of the ancient 
weather proverbs based on the sun, 
moon, and sky, the meteorologist has 
supplied scientific proof. “Clear 
moon,’ some country people say, 
“frost soon.” This is a wise saying be- 
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cause frost forms during the clear, 
cool, windless nights, and those are the 
nights when the moon seems brightest. 
Likewise, “When the dew is on the 
grass, rain will never come to pass.” 
That is because wet weather requires a 
cloudy sky and a moisture-laden at- 
mosphere; these conditions prevent the 
ground from losing much heat and so 
are unfavorable to the formation of 
dew or frost. 

One of the oldest and truest weather 
proverbs is based on the color of the 
evening and morning sky. You can 
find it in the Bible (Matthew XVI, 
2,3), and a newer version puts it this 
way: 

Evening red and morning gray 
Help the traveler on his way; 


Evening gray and morning red 
Bring down rain upon his head. 


al 


History Lost 








HE source of a strange custom observed by officers of a regiment quartered 
at Edinburgh castle, Scotland, early in the last century, is being sought by 
the Society for Army Historical Research. Every night after dinner, the officers 
drank a toast to “A clean sword and a dirty Bible’—an expression of hope 
that their swords would ever be drawn in righteous cause and that their Bibles 
would be frayed from constant use. The words have survived but efforts to 
learn who first used them have proved futile. 

Philadelphia Inquirer quoted in Quote (12-18 June °49). 
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History Found 


uriNG the Middle Ages, at almost every street corner in Paris there stood a 
niche elevated a few feet above street level and holding a small, rudely carved 
image of the Madonna. 

In every shrine tiny lamps glowed. All through the night hours and all 
day Saturday they burned. Extending in every direction throughout the wind- 
ing streets of the quaint old medieval town, those were the first street lights. 
Mary Frances Kehoe in the Victorian. 








(Casey at the J 


By DAVE WARNER 


Condensed from the News-Sentinel* 


WIN BASEBALL, the longest walk a 

player has to make (and like 

=) death it comes to all) is the one 

he takes from home plate back to the 

dugout after striking out in the clutch. 

How he feels the disdain of those 
thousands of piercing eyes! 

Nothing in the life of .a ballplayer 
is so precious as his base knocks. Fail- 
ure to deliver in. the moment of reed 
is a knockout punch to his pride. 
Hours after the groundskeeper has 
locked up the ball yard, he will brood 
over that strikeout and live only for 
the day he will redeem it. 

On a wall in the Henry Hipskind 
home, in Fort Wayne, is a picture of 
the most widely sung strikeout yictim 
of them all. You’ve seen pictures like 
it hundreds of times: a_ plastered- 
down, slick-combed, handle-bar-mus- 
tachioed batter, with ankle-top shoes, 
poised with a choked grip on the bat, 
determinedly eyeing the pitcher. 

But this particular picture is of Mrs. 
Hipskind’s father, Dennis Casey, the 
player who inspired Ernest Lawrence 
Thayer’s famed ballad, Casey at the 
Bat. Clippings in a scrapbook saved 
by Mrs. Hipskind pretty well prove 
the statement. Dennis and Dan Casey 
were two of nine brothers out of Bing- 


10 *Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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hamton, N.Y. All played baseball. 
Only Dennis and Dan ever went to the 
top. There is still some argument about 
which inspired the ballad. Some rec- 
ords say that the author’s inspiration 
was Dennis’ brother Dan. But the 
Hipskinds assert that Dan got into the 
act only because he was a brother of 
Dennis and a Philly pitcher the same 
time Dennis was playing. 

Thayer wrote of a dependable hitter 
who failed at a moment of need. Dan 
was never regarded as a dependable 
hitter. On a We-the-People broadcast 
a few years ago he admitted that pitch- 
ers didn’t hit in those days either. And 
Dan admitted, too, that he himself was 
no exception. 

By those who knew best about such 
matters of that time, Dennis was listed 
as a “corking good centerfielder.” As 
for his prowess with a bat—well— 
that’s where Thayer took his cue. 

Casey, with the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies in 1887, just the day before his 
immortal day of deflation, smacked a 
home run to break up a game in Bos- 
ton. Next day the Phillies were in New 
York playing the Giants and were a 
couple of runs behind in the late in- 
nings. Dennis Casey came up with a 
March 30, 1949. 
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chance to win the game, but the pitcher 
for the Coogan’s Bluff boys was Casey’s 
master that day. He sneaked three fast 
ones past a chagrined Casey. 

Thayer, who covered the game, soon 
after transferred his talents to the San 
Francisco Examiner and first had his 
poem published in that paper. A 
vaudeville trouper of that era and now 
a by-word in the American theater, 
De Wolf Hopper, in search of new 
material to keep him in coffee and 


cakes on the circuit, saw possibilities. 
He proceeded to recite the poem wher- 
ever he played. His and Casey’s fame 
quickly mushroomed. 

Ol’ Casey, at, first, was not happy 
about this brand of publicity. Thayer 
fictitiously referred to the Phils as the 
Mudville nine. Casey resented his 
proud name being made mud all be- 
cause of one strikeout. But as Casey’s 
batting eye came back to him so did 
his sense of humor. 


This Struck Me 


‘Ss E of the things that makes for unhappiness in the world is the fact 
that men and women forget that it is God’s will that they work. 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell* expresses it thus. 


Man exists to do creatively, in the most craftsman-like manner 


possible, all things that must be done; great things like government, or 
mothering, or the healing of minds and bodies; small things like making 
beds, or hoeing corn, or driving a truck; things in the public eye like 
making speeches, or unleashing atomic energy, or making peace; obscure 
things like selling groceries, or running a bus, or teaching school. He 
finds inner peace who works at whatever is in front of him, not for the 
pay he gets nor for what he can buy with that pay, not for applause nor 
gratitude, but for sheer joy in creativity. There is a vast number of 
tasks to be performed in this world, most of them not romantic. They 
may be done in one of two ways: just to get them over with as quickly 
and as painlessly as possible, in which case they become a monotonous 
burden hard to bear; or each as beautifully and thoroughly as possible, 
in which case life is good to the taste. 

*Crisis in Education (1949, Whittlesey House, N. Y. $3.) 
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Alone but not lonely 


| My Job Is the Best of All 


By FRANCIS X. LYONS, M.M. 


anacmmnnmenmmmasianasincenl 


Condensed from the Shield* 


rink that I am about.as happy in 

this world as it is given a man to 

be. It seems strange that anyone 
should consider me a man who has 
made a great sacrifice. It would not 
seem strange to me if they looked at 
me as a man to be envied. I wish, some- 
times, I could say that each morning I 
take up the and 
sally forth to a day of almost insur- 
mountable difficulties with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; and that de- 
spite all this, I like being a missionary. 
I feel utterly unworthy of the truly 


martyr’s crown 


sympathetic letters I get from my 
friends. But the truth is I really get 
a kick out of the life I lead. 

I have it all over my lay friends in 
a hundred different ways. Where is 
the man who never to himself hath 
said, “I want to get away from all this 
and get a fresh start”? I have had that 
opportunity. 

I was ordained at the age of 26, and 
sent to South America. I came into a 
new environment, a new culture, 
where I had to speak a new language 
among people who, to me, were a dif- 
ferent race. For years, I have not met 
(with the exception of a few fellow 
priests) one person I knew in the days 


of my youth. It is as if God had leaned 
down and stuck a big black period at 
the end of those 26 years, 

I know a doctor who reads law at 
night, because he would prefer to be 
a lawyer, but finds it hard to change 
at this late date. I know a business 
executive who would rather be a me- 
chanic, but has to keep on developing 
ulcers at his desk. I know a lot of folks 
who would like to be doing something 
else with their lives and talents, but 
the hard daily grind of their day-in- 
and-day-out jobs holds them. Almost 
everyone I know feels frustrated in 
some small way. 

But I know very few missioners 
who have not had the chance to de- 
velop their talents and interests in all 
directions. From a natural point of 
view, I know of no life that so rounds 
out a man and so completely satisfies 
the complex needs of human nature. 

I live near a jungle river, in tropical 
country, 14 hours by launch from the 
nearest city. In my pueblo there are 
1,400 people, and in my parish, 7,000. 
They are a mixture of Spanish and 
Indian, and for the most part illiterate. 
How, you ask, can an educated man 
like a place like that? I think you will 


* Magazine of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, U. S. A., Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave, 
> 
12 Cincinnati, 26, Ohio. May, 1948. 
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find the answer in my daily schedule. 
Take yesterday, for instance. 

Two carpenters and six other as- 
sorted laborers were ready to tear 
down the back wall of the church. 
They waited for me to finish Mass, at 
a new altar. I had designed that altar, 
bought the lumber for it in log form, 
and supervised the construction. After 
Mass I ate breakfast prepared by a 
cook whom I had taught, in a rectory 
for which I had been architect and 
contractor. 

Later, matching guile with guile, 
and evasion with quotations from the 
law, I pleaded a case before the local 
judge. One of my parishioners had an 
unjust fine returned to him. 

There is no mechanic in our town. 
So at 10:30, Tomas, with a small dona- 
tion for the church, found me, oil- 
smeared and in old clothes, tearing 
down the electric plant. We talked 
about a possible rice cooperative, the 
chances of Brazil having a poor crop 
this year, and about the four-day horse- 
back trip I had just made through his 
end of the jungle. 

With the plant working again, I 
was just washing up when a Piper 
Cub set down on the airstrip which 
I had put in two weeks ago with the 
help of volunteers from the town and 
a wheezy tractor from another pueblo. 
The pilot stayed for lunch. We talked 
about arrangements for me to take 
flying lessons, and the possibility of 
putting airfields on the other side of 
the river. (I have an idea we could 
open up all those places some day with 
a small plane.) 


After lunch came a sick call, an 
hour each way by horse, with one river 
to ford. 

Before supper I had a chance to 
check the work on the back wall of 
the church, finish my Office and a bit 
of spiritual reading, and take a shower. 
During the evening meal, the mayor 
and I made arrangements for piping 
water up from the river. 

After supper, I conducted Rosary 
and night prayers in the church and 
a short session with the people. 

Back in the rectory, I made notes on 
a book I hope to write this coming 
rainy season, classified a piece of old 
Indian pottery found on the sick call, 
and finished up the evening replaying 
a chess game between Capablanca and 
Mieses. 

Many thousands of people worked 
harder yesterday than I did; but, justi- 
fied or not, I slept last night with the 
double conviction that I was doing 
God’s work as best I could with my 
limited natural abilities, and that I was 
living a very interesting life. No one 
but a missioner can be architect, con- 
tractor, lawyer, doctor, writer, eco- 
nomist, town planner, pilot, and what 
will you, and still feel that all these 
things are not avocations but part and 
parcel of his vocation. 

I say nothing of the great spiritual 
consolations which the missioner re- 
ceives—the Baptisms, the marriages 
“fixed up,” deathbed conversions. My 
lay friends can never hope to experi- 
ence these things. But what about 
knowing that you are loved, admired, 
and respected in your community? 
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I am welcome in any one of a thou- 
sand bamboo homes. If I ride horse- 
back through the jungle, my scattered 
parishioners keep checking my posi- 
tion lest I become lost. If I ride on a 
launch, the captain trips over himself 
in an effort to give me the best ham- 


day or night, and do so frequently. 

Of course, the missioner has some 
difficulties. In the beginning there is 
always the drawback of a new lan- 
guage. There are places where the na- 
tives are not friendly. Sometimes there 
is loneliness. But even in these things 





mock. If I take a walk, I’m surround- 
ed by a gang of little tots. But best 
tribute of all is that my people feel 
free to call on’me at any hour of the 


the missionary is fortunate, for with 
the grace of God, they are all factors in 
making him a better priest and a more 
mature personality. 


Russian Punch Bowl 


Ox rs sports page /zvestia announces that a girl has just beaten the world’s 
record in a 1,000-meter dash in a little town near the frontier of Russia. /zvestia 
does not tell us which way the young sportswoman was running. 

Images du Monde (Paris). 
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Tue Russians proclaim that they now have an immense factory turning out 
ball-point pens. Whereas the pen producers in capitalist countries boast that 
their pens write under water, the commie pens have an additional character- 
istic: They write under compulsion. Chicago Daily News. 
Lr was a beautiful sunny day in Prague. A Czech government official encoun- 
tered communist President Klement Gottwald carrying an open umbrella. 
“An umbrella?” the friend expostulated. “On such a fine day?” 
“Didn’t you know?” Gottwald replied. “It’s raining in Moscow.” 
New York Times. 


Tue Berlin street car was dreadfully overcrowded. The conductor struggled 
to collect fares. Suddenly a passenger shouted, “You bawl me out, you step 
on my toes, you’re practically pushing me off the car! What on earth does this 
mean? Are you starting a peace offensive?” New York Times Magazine. 














Who wouldn't? 


I FLED RUSSIA 


By IRINA KARSAVINA 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


I; is a weighty matter to cut yourself off 
from the country where you were born and 
lived all your life; where your family, rela- 
tives, and friends live, You have to face a 
new world without its language, without 
citizenship, a job or contacts of any kind, 
and, frequently, in bad health and low spirits. 
Great numbers of Soviet citizens took this 
bold, desperate step out of a feeling that the 
unknown possibility was better than the dread 
certainty. Even the ruined, hungry Europe of 
1945 seemed to offer a brighter prospect of 
liberties and groceries than Soviet Russia. 
Masses of Russian prisoners and slaves rushed 
away from the advancing Red army and in 
the direction of the western armies that were 
also pushing into Germany. This is the story 
of one prisoner. 


NoTiceD nothing around me 

as I rushed down the crowd- 

ed Kiev street on my way to 
schoo!. All my thoughts were concern- 
ed with eating. I was hungry that day, 
as I had been many times since I had 
felt the first pain in the pit of my stom- 
ach months ago. At times it grew 
stronger, at other times it ebbed. It 
almost disappeared on days my mother 
went to the store and, after standing 
in line for hours, brought back a 
pound of heavy, dark bread. Both my 
mother and I existed on her meager 
ration of four ounces a day. This was 
not enough to keep even one person 
satished when there was nothing else 


to eat. And I was 18, a girl with a big, 
healthy appetite. 

The closer it came to spring, the 
more peasants from the surrounding 
villages came to Kiev. They roamed 
the streets, unsuccessfully begging 
food from the hungry pedestrians, 
Peasant mothers proclaimed their sor- 
row in loud voices, appealing to people 
to save their children who were dying 
in front of their eyes. The children, 
with their bloated stomachs, sat along 
the curbs in hopeless resignation, gaz- 
ing with half-dead looks as people 
passed by without noticing them. 

Early every morning carts went 
around the city picking up the corpses 
of those who died during the night. 
Everyone became used to such sights. 
The instinct of self-preservation didn’t 
permit us to react to things in the 
usual human way. The horror grew 
to terrible proportions. And then sud- 
denly the first ray of light appeared— 
the government opened several stores 
selling unrationed bread. For 3.50 
rubles anyone could buy a pound of 
bread. Kiev came to life again. People 
gathered at bread stores during the 
night, and when the doors opened in 
the morning a terrible crush began. 


*Thirteen Who Fled. Edited by Louis Fischer. Copyright, 1949, by Louis Fischer. Published 
by Harper and Brothers, New York City. 244 pp. $3.50. 15 
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The police had to come and keep order. 

A year later I spent the summer 
with a group of students working on 
a kolkhoz (collective farm). The peo- 
ple in the village still weren’t well 
fed, but the starvation was over. The 
only signs of hard times were the 
empty peasant huts. 

I looked at the endless fields of 
wheat. I knew that the crop in 1932 
had been just as heavy. I knew that the 
hunger of 1932-1933 came when the 
government took all wheat and other 
food products from the peasants. It 
was done to break down their resist- 
ance to collectivization. I also knew 
that while entire villages were being 
wiped out by hunger, the government 
was selling wheat to foreign countries 
below cost. 

In the fall of 1933, I passed my 
entrance examinations for Kiev uni- 
versity. A new page of life opened 
before me. I wanted to study history. 
But that was impossible. I understood 
perfectly well that history was a highly 
dangerous subject in the Soviet Union. 
Even historical research had to go 
along with the policies set by the party. 

I had no desire to let my thoughts 
become enslaved. I rejected the work 
I had dreamed of since childhood, and 
enrolled in the biology department. In 
this field you could at least work with- 
out worrying too much about the zig- 
zagging party line. 

Youth is wonderful under any re- 
gime. I studied well, attended school 
meetings and lectures on scientific sub- 
jects. Outside of school I played the 
piano, took singing lessons, didn’t 


September 


miss a single symphony concert, read 
poetry, and attended the theater. I was 
happy and full of life and tried to 
close my eyes to many things. 

There were many unpleasant things 
about the university. It had, as every- 
thing else in Soviet life, its party or- 
ganization, which got into every phase 
of university life. Every course had to 
have its own party representative. If 
no party member was taking the 
course, a Komsomol member was ap- 
pointed. Besides, a class chairman and 
a union representative were elected. 
The latter took care of all affairs that 
had to do with the trade or profes- 
sional union corresponding to the 
course. Chemistry students, for in- 
stance, were associated with the chem- 
ists’ union. The party and union rep- 
resentatives and the class chairman 
made up what was called the “course 
triangle.” 

One of the “triangle’s” duties was 
to organize political education and 
extracurricular work on social projects. 
We had one political-instruction class 
every week; under the leadership of 
the party representative, we studied 
speeches delivered before party con- 
gresses, government decrees, and im- 
portant editorials in Pravda and Izves- 
tia. The class was inconceivably bor- 
ing, a complete make-believe. Every- 
one spoke in memorized phrases. 

Another duty which poisoned the 
students’ lives was extracurricular 
work. Every student had to have at 
least one or two social activities, One 
person was an agitator among house- 
wives and talked to them about the 
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necessity of industrializing the coun- 
try and the importance of collectiviza- 
tion; another belonged to the League 
of the Godless and had to lecture the 
workers of a confectionary plant on 
the bankruptcy and evils of religion; 
a third issued the wall newspaper, 
usually having to write all stories him- 
self since no one else wanted to bother. 

Anyone who shirked such social ob- 
ligations was looked upon as an anti- 
Soviet element, and was subjected to 
endless persecution. Such a person was 
castigated before general meetings and 
accused of not having the proper Bol- 
shevik consciousness. 

Four years of school were behind 
me and only one remained. This was 
the only thought that gave me any 
happiness. Unnoticed, a new factor 
crept into my life: fear. Terror was in 
the air. Yezhov was reigning in the 
NKVD. His name was pronounced 
with trepidation. 

In 1937, Black Marias were the 
fashion. In the dead of night they 
stopped before buildings and took 
away their marked victims. There was 
no discrimination in arrests: old and 
young, professors and janitors, men 
and women were taken. We didn’t 
talk about what came after arrest. 

Arriving at the university one morn- 
ing, I was met by one of my close 
friends. He drew me away from the 
students streaming into the auditori- 
um, 

“Professor D. was arrested last 
night,” he said in a low, depressed 
tone. “I guess that’s the end of him. 
How terrible!” 
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D. was our faverite professor. His 
daughter, a close friend, who also 
studied with us, was in school as usual. 
The iron discipline of school attend- 
ance would permit nothing else. 

We were just closing our notebooks 
and getting up after the last lecture on 
that day, when the party representa- 
tive mounted the rostrum. 

“Comrades! Remain in the audi- 
torium! There will be a meeting,” he 
shouted above the din in the hall. A 
deep silence settled over the audito- 
rium. Everyone guessed what was up. 

“Comrades, everything is net well 
in our university. The glorious organs 
of our NKVD have uncovered an 
enemy of the people—fascist D.” 

In fear, the students lowered their 
eyes and sat rigid in their seats. The 
party representative proceeded to hurl 
invectives at the professor. Many of us 
cast worried glances at Olga, professor 
D.’s daughter. She was sitting, pale 
and shaky, with her eyes cast down. 

“And can we permit the daughter 
of an enemy of the people to remain 
among us and with her breath poison 
the proletarian atmosphere of our unt- 
versity? I hereby propose to expel Olga 
D. from the university. Any other sug- 
gestions? No? Then we'll vote; all 
those in favor raise their right hand.” 

Olga looked around in alarm and 
quickly whispered to us, “Please, 
please, raise your hands. Don’t suffer 
for me, it won’t help me anyway. For 
God’s sake, do it. Look, he is counting 
already.” 

All of us, her friends, slowly raised 
our hands. What else was there to do? 
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“Unanimous!” the party representa- 
tive announced. 

The above was but the first of many 
arrests of professors and students that 
occurred at our university. And when- 
ever any question came to a vote we 
raised our hands. 

An unconquerable fear of the heart- 
less power of the Stalin regime, in 
whose power I was and which could 
destroy me any minute, made me pre- 
tend and lie. I loudly praised that 
which I hated and despised; I ap- 
plauded the leaders at meetings; and 
mine were among the loudest yells 
during demonstrations. 

I felt the watchful stare of Bolshe- 
vism on me always and everywhere. 
And all the time it was as if I were 
trying to justify myself, to prove that 
I was not a criminal. 

This fear oppressed me the more 
because I was not fainthearted by na- 
ture. My whole internal “I” rebelled 
against the heavy pressure on my per- 
sonality. 

June 22, 1941, marked the begin- 
ning of the war. It also marked the 
return of hunger and cold. Again con- 
stant fear of death. Again endless in- 
sults and humiliation. 

In weather below zero we were 
chased out on the streets by the on- 
coming Germans. They called us Un- 
termenschen to our faces. By thou- 
sands we were sent into slavery, taken 
to Germany for forced labor. 

Germany’s surrender found me in 
Wiirttemberg, where I was working 
in a small textile factory. The area was 
occupied by the French. Joy and ex- 
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ultation reigned. Frenchmen, Belgians, 
Dutch, Czechs were happily getting 
ready to go home. Only we Russians 
looked with alarm into the future. 

I knew the Soviet system with its 
far-reaching, insidious system of force 
and coercion. I had long before com- 
prehended and condemned its crimes 
against my people. The thought of 
returning to the USSR made me 
shiver. I had been in Europe, had seen 
a different life, had talked and thought 
freely. I had come out from under the 
grasp of the Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine, and from their viewpoint had 
undoubtedly become infected with 
harmful anti-Soviet ideas. That in it- 
self would have been enough to seal 
my fate. 

I knew that I could not go back to 
the Soviet Union. But how could one 
escape being sent back? Soviet officers 
were all over Wiirttemberg. They 
could grab me and put me behind 
bars without asking the French au- 
thorities. The French were. no. help 
either. They arrested at least one Rus- 
sian, an engineer who lived across the 
street from us, and handed him over 
to the Soviet Repatriation Mission. 

Rather than be arrested and sent 
back as an imprisoned traitor, I de- 
cided to join the last train of repatri- 
ates leaving the area. I figured that I 
would get lost in the mass of returning 
people, and somehow find a way to 
escape my fate. 

In the Soviet zone of Germany the 
train stopped at a large repatriation 
camp surrounded on all sides with 
barbed wire. Before we had a chance 
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to settle ourselves in barracks, we were 
called to the local section of the 
NKVD. I had never had any direct 
contact with this all-powerful depart- 
ment, and the fear of it which I had 
harbored in my younger years re- 
turned in full force. 

I tried to appear calm and inde- 
pendent as I entered the examiner’s 
office. But despite all my attempts at 
self-control, my hands shook and my 
voice broke repeatedly. 

The interrogation began with the 
question, “How did you get to Ger- 
many?” I began the story of my suf- 
ferings and the forceful deportation 
to Germany for slave labor. 

The examiner tapped his pencil on 
the table, and looked somewhere be- 
hind my ear. 

“What you are trying to say is that 
you voluntarily went to Germany,” he 
said. 

“Just the reverse! I have told you 
what actually happened.” 

And I retold my story, showing him 
the documents supporting my state- 
ments. “Here is the Gestapo summons, 
and here is the slave-labor certificate.” 

He listened, but was obviously 
thinking of something else. When I 
finished, he halfheartedly asked me 
again: “Then you admit that you vol- 
untarily went to Germany?” He 
picked up his pen and was ready to 
enter that statement into my file. 

“But I’ve shown you documents 
which prove that wasn’t so! Here— 
look over these papers.” For the third 
time I went through my whole story. 
But at the end I heard the same illogi- 
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cal question, asked in the deadliest 
monotone. 

I went over the story once again— 
with the same result. I began to get 
panicky. “Why do you insult me?” I 
screamed. “Why these unfounded ac- 
cusations? I don’t want to listen to 
your insulting questions! You have no 
right to question me in this manner!” 

For a moment the inquisitor was 
taken aback, but he recovered imme- 
diately. “So I have no right! Do you 
know what you are saying?” 

“But you are trying not to recognize 
what I tell you. You don’t even con- 
sider my documents. You have no idea 
about the actual events!” 

“We know everything much better 
than you think!” he retorted. 

After arguing for a long time, he 
finally certified that I had been force- 
fully removed to Germany. In place of 
my documents, which were taken 
away, I received a paper showing that 
I had been OK'd by the filtering com- 
mission and was being sent to my old 
place of residence. On arrival I was to 
report to the local NK VD to be issued 
a resident’s permit. 

Letters began to arrive from home. 
The majority guardedly advised us to 
remain in Germany as long as pos- 
sible. There were hints of returning 
repatriates being persecuted and exiled 
by the NKVD. 

The camps were gradually emptied 
by continuous shipments home, and 
our troop became smaller and smaller. 
Fear again returned. Any day I might 
get a notice saying that I was to report 
for shipment in two hours. 


‘ 
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But fortune smiled. Our troop hap- 
pened to be in a neighboring camp 
when a major arrived to recruit peo- 
ple for a chemical factory in Germany. 
With permission of the new NKVD 
chief, Beria, it had been decided to 
organize a course there to study cer- 
tain chemical processes unknown in 
the Soviet Union. I was among the 
thousands who applied for the course. 
Thanks to my biology training, I was 
one of the few accepted. 

A week later I was in our new place. 
There was no barbed wire, no armed 
guards. We lived freely. The instruc- 
tors were recruited among the repatri- 
ates. I gave lectures on chemistry. 

We worked and studied through the 
whole winter and spring. Our happi- 
ness was only dimmed by the knowl- 
edge that in the fall we had to go back 
to the USSR. 

With the coming of warmer weath- 
er the first escapes began. The director 
of the factory obviously sympathized 
with us. He closed his eyes, and gave 
passes on the most fantastic pretenses. 

I was able to receive a special as- 
signment for a week’s trip to the Zeiss 
factory in Jena. Everything that fol- 
lowed was like a dream. I never went 


to Jena. I went immediately to the 
southwestern border of the Soviet 
zone. 

The border towns swarmed with 
military men. Shaking with fright at 
the thought of someone asking for my 
identification, I walked from tavern 
to tavern, striking up conversations 
with Germans, buying drinks and 
handing out cigarettes freely. Thus I 
was able to obtain the address of some- 
one who could help me. I went to the 
home of the guide and arranged for 
crossing the border. Then I returned 
to the factory to get several other peo- 
ple who were escaping with me. 

Finally, on a dark, rainy June night 
we set out. At one point we had to 
pass through a brilliantly illuminated 
strip near a checking station. If one of 
the Soviet guards had looked out the 
window it would have been the end. 
We had no documents, and we knew 
exactly what would happen if we were 
caught. But we got through. 

We walked more than ten miles, at 
first along a_ road, then over trails 
through woods and over hills. Finally 
we saw the blinking lights of a small 
house. The relative of our guide 
awaited us in the American zone, 


SE 


Poetically Speaking 
Prnuars there will be many other converts inclined to agree with the poet, 
Benjamin Musser, who was converted to the Church in 1908 at the age of 19. 
He disliked being called a convert, and used to say, “I am not a convert; I 
came into the Church at the age of reason. I was just a little slow in becoming 


reasonable.” 


The Liguorian (July °49). 














Classical fascicle 


Fltomic-Flge Latin 


Condensed from a United Press report* 








HE Vatican has brought Latin up 
to date. Although the Roman 
Curia uses Italian as its everyday 
language, the official tongue is 
Latin. 

The Church must coin new words 
to describe new things. Two offices, 
the Secretariat of Briefs to Princes 
and the Secretariat of Latin Letters, 
keep abreast with modern terms. The 
first is the more important. It is head- 
ed by Msgr. Antonio Bacci, who com- 
piled the latest lexicon of modern 
words in Latin. It is in this office that 
the most solemn correspondence be- 
tween the Holy See and foreign chiefs 
of state is written. Monsignor Bacci 
has four Latin experts working under 
him. They look after the composition 
of the speeches the Pope makes in the 
consistories, and the encyclicals and 
other important documents. 

The Secretariat of Latin 
takes care of the ordinary papal cor- 
respondence directed to high person- 
ages. This correspondence deals with 
matters which do not fall within the 
scope of the Secretariat of State. 

Monsignor Bacci’s dictionary, just 
published, contains 5,000 words, and 


Letters 


follows strict philological rules. It 
shows great ingenuity in coining 
words. But some rigid classical schol- 
ars find that circumlocutions for mod- 
ern words are long. Concise Latin 
expressions chockful of meaning, they 
complain, are strung together, three 
and four at a time, to translate one 
modern word. 

Our neat, compact “A-bomb” be- 
comes globus atomica vi displodens 
(literally, “‘a ball bursting by the force 
of atomic power”). A radiogram is 
nuntium per aetherias undas missum 
(“a message sent through ethereal 
waves’). A tank is automatarius covi- 
nus ignivomus (“a self-moving car 
spouting fire”). 

The newly coined words of Mon- 
signor Bacci describe many common- 
place things that no one would believe 
his high office would find use for. He 
calls a cigarette a nicothanum bacillum 
(“a little stick of nicotine”). A cigar 
is tabaci fasciculum (“a bundle of to 
bacco”). Bars of chocolate are quadrae 
ex faba mexicana (“squares from the 
Mexican bean’). A communist is 
aequandorum bonorum fautor (“ad- 
vocate of equalized property”). There 


*From Vatican City, June 12, 1949. 21 
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is a synonym for communist which 
comes even closer, publicationis bonor- 
um omnium fautor, or “advocate of 
making public all property.” A black 
market is annona excandefacta (“food 
market inflamed to white heat”), and 
to corner the food market in Latin 
is flagellare annonam (literally, “to 
whip the price’). 

Other examples of the living present 
are military terms. Incendiary bombs 
are glandes ignivomae (“acorns vomit- 
ing fire’), hand grenades are ignei 
globi dirumpenti (“bursting  fire- 
balls”), a bombing plane is velivelum 
ignivomis globis verberans (“a craft 
flying on sails blasting out fire-vomit- 


ing balls”), a battleship is /oricata navis 
(“a ship with breast armor”), and a 
machine gun is a manuballista igni- 
voma (“manual machine spitting 
fire”). 

The trades and professions also are 
provided with the proper nomencla- 
ture. Journalism is diurnariorum ars, 
a newshawker is ephemeridum clama- 
tor, and a radio newscast is radiopho- 
nica diurnorum actorum communica- 
tio. Others brought up to date include 
sports, electronics, railways and auto- 
mobiles. 

But there is one field still uncovered: 
television. Monsignor Bacci is reported 
to be working on that now. 





SE 


Personal. Appearance 


an Octoser, 1936, Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, now Pope Pius XII, visited 
Msgr. Edward Quinn, pastor of Our Lord Christ the King parish in Cincinnati. 
There Monsignor Quinn had the Cardinal lay the cornerstone of the parish 
school which was named in his honor. 

After they had inspected the church and school Monsignor Quinn sug- 
gested that Cardinal Pacelli pay a visit to the old church which had been 
sold to the Hein brothers, Pete and Ben, and transformed by them into a drug- 
store. 

Ben Hein was surprised when the clerical party came to his store. To 
help put him at ease Cardinal Pacelli gave him two tickets to a Notre Dame 
football game. 

Ben Hein, not able to make the game, gave the tickets to his brother Pete, 
who took a friend. When they presented their tickets Pete and his companion 
were shown to their seats, in the finest box in the stadium and surrounded by 
members of the hierarchy. 

People kept staring at the box which was to have been occupied by the man 
everyone was predicting would be the next Pope. Pete Hein and his friend did 
not enjoy the game. Anne Tansey. 














The Submarine Hitchhikers 


By PIERRE GOEMAERE 


Excerpt from a book* 


On Oct. 15, 1940, the Belgian freight- 
er Kabalo was torpedoed in the Atlantic 
by an Italian submarine. A_ Belgian 
writer, Pierre Goemaere, tells the story 
of its crew’s strange odyssey in a book 
not yet published in English. It begins 
in the words of Lieutenant Caudron, 
who with 25 other survivors had man- 
aged to launch a boat before the sinking. 


ow it was morning. Our boat 

with its 26 men was tossing on 
the ocean 700 miles off the 
Azores with no prospect of reaching 
the islands. Suddenly the outline of the 
Italian submarine which had torpe- 
doed us loomed up. She crossed our 
course at full speed, making a great 
swell, then stopped ahead of us. It was 
a moment I shall never forget. To it 
we owed our lives. 

“Through the loud-speaker came 
the voice of the commander. ‘I am 
going to have a cable thrown to you 
and take you in tow so you can get a 
little closer to land. I will pull you until 
tonight or tomorrow morning. I can’t 


some 


promise any more.’ 
“The cable was thrown to us and we 
were pulled into tow. Then the sub- 


marine made east southeast toward the 
island of Madeira, and although her 
speed did not exceed seven knots, the 
lifeboat throbbed and jolted in the 
heavy sea. The boat wasn’t made for 
such a pace and such a load. But no- 
body complained. The harder it was 
the more certain we were we would 
get there. And a leak in the bottom of 
the boat kept us busy. We had to bail 
water constantly. 

“The afternoon passed uneventfully. 
The submarine held steadily to its 
course and speed with our tiny boat 
at the end of the line. We kept think- 
ing about what would happen that 
night. The captain had said, ‘Until to- 
night or tomorrow morning. I can’t 
promise more.’ 

“As twilight settled, the submarine 
made no show of stopping. Instead, 
it increased its speed. We were almost 
gay, although we could not help fear- 
ing that the little boat bouncing on the 
sea would not stand the strain. 

“We had settled on the rations for 
the night, one biscuit for each man. 
We had taken our positions. One man 
would watch the cable, another hold 


*Les Hommes du Kabalo, Editions Universelle, SS rue Royale, Brussells, 10 fr. Belges. 
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the oar to steer (for we had lost the 
rudder in setting the boat in the wa- 
ter). And one man would bail. Sud- 
denly the sailor watching the cable 
roused us with a shout. He was calling 
to the submarine. The cable had brok- 
en and our tow line had spun out. In 
those few seconds darkness closed us 
in. It was a bad moment. We were 
completely adrift. Would the subma- 
rine discover it? And if she did, would 
she bother looking on a night when 
there was not a ray of light? 

“We had already started to raise a 
sail when she came back. We could 
hear the sound of her motors before 
we saw her. Broadside of us against 
the boat, she again took up the task 
of passing us the cable. It was not easy, 
for in a rising wind, the boat tossed 
violently. At last the new cable was 
secured and we resumed the journey. 
Our friends had shown no impatience 
nor any intention of abandoning us. 
We knew now they would not leave 
us before morning. And in the dawn 
they were still pulling us. But when the 
cable broke again, we thought sure- 
ly the Italians would seize the excuse 
to go. But they did not appear to be 
even thinking of it. They came back 
once more to undertake the repair of 
the cable. The job was even more com- 
plicated, for the sea was choppy now. 
A sailor of the submarine was caught 
by a wave and we had the luck to 
quickly pull him into our boat. We 
had to make the towing cable longer 
because the sea was getting rougher. It 
took more than an hour, but the Italian 
commander stayed on the bridge over- 
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seeing matters without comment. We 
were grateful for his silence. And once 
more we went ahead. Only the saints 
of heaven can explain how our little 
boat held together. 

“It was exactly 4 p.m. (I remember 
looking at my watch) when the sub- 
marine stopped. From its bridge a sail- 
or signaled for us to close in. When 
the waves carried us within range, he 
told us that our commander was ask- 
ed to come aboard for an interview. 
We were sure now that the Italian 
wanted to take his leave. I had tried 
to bolster morale by telling the men 
that we had covered most of the dis- 
tance to Madeira (a lie—we were still 
650 miles away). But suddenly the 
commander appeared on the bridge 
and addressed us on the loud-speaker. 
He had decided to increase speed. 
Only four would remain in the life- 
boat; the others would board the sub- 
marine. 

“I wouldn’t attempt to tell how the 
men felt. They climbed onto the sub- 
marine while I picked three to stay 
with me in the boat. I kept two to 
scoop and the other to relieve me at 
steering, as that undoubtedly was go- 
ing to be hard. I had at once two great 
surprises. Immediately, the submarine 
turned completely around and headed 
southwest, exactly opposite to its previ- 
ous course. We were no longer going 
to Madeira, but to the Azores. I did 
not understand, but I knew the Italian 
commander must have personal rea- 
sons. The second surprise was just as 
strange. The submarine had been tow- 
ing us at a speed of seven knots, with 
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great strain on the boat. Now, sud- 
denly, we were traveling at 12 knots. 

“What a time. We scooped barrels 
of spray. I tried to keep out of the 
wake of the submarine, but our boat 
zigzagged like a crazy water bug. The 
high, long waves of the morning had 
been succeeded by little choppy ones 
that made us grit our teeth for fear 
of cutting our tongues. 

“After four hours of such speed a 
jet of water suddenly rose from the 
floor of the boat. Other holes soon 
opened. We signaled to the submarine. 
But instead of stopping, it slackened 
pace only for a moment and then 
speeded up. All four of us (for I had 
been hurled away from my rudder) 
crouched over the hole into which we 
crammed everything we could find— 
blankets, clothing, tarpaulins. But we 
didn’t have a chance. Water filled the 
boat so fast that she was soon practical- 
ly under. The bow was held up by the 
cable; the stern was ready to sink. We 
began again desperately to signal with 
our arms, and yell. 

“Finally the submarine hove to and 
hauled in the cable. I saw the outline 
of the Italian commander, and I 
thought that he would say that now he 
had had enough. But he only. called 
out calmly, ‘What’s happening?’ What 
was happening he could easily see in 
the light of his searchlight. We were 
in water to our knees. He spoke a mo- 
ment with one of his officers, then he 
ordered, ‘Come on aboard, all of you.’ 

“When we had removed the stores of 
food from the boat, I set about the task 
of cutting it loose from the submarine 
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by pulling in the cable. The com- 
mander stopped me. He wanted to 
keep the boat for towing. Why? He 
did not say. He perhaps thought that, 
whatever her condition, the lifeboat 
might be of some use in the unknown 
future awaiting us. Yet the next day, 
in the full daylight, the lifeboat was 
not behind the submarine. 

“Well, I have told you my yarn. For 
what happened after, ask the comrades 
who are here, They can tell it as well 
as I.” 


Tuey did tell it, in substance as Caud- 
ron had. With the same simplicity, in 
the same sober unadorned language. 
In this way the happenings of their 
extraordinary adventure unfolded like 
a movie. 

The great problem of the Italian 
commander in receiving the sailors on 
his ship had been that of bedding them 
down. How to place some 26 men in 
the steel cylinder which carried com- 
plete fighting gear and where not a 
single inch of space was wasted? 

Twelve men of the Kabalo were 
packed with the rigging and other 
material in the storeroom, a narrow 
cell where they had to crouch or squat. 
Some were quartered in the water 
closet. The rest, there were ten, were 
quartered in the “kitchen of the an- 
chor” a kind of cage of sheet-iron lat- 
ticework built on top of the submarine. 
The Belgian commander was given 
the liberty of the boat, although an 
orderly watched his every move. The 
submarine resumed its course across 
the Atlantic. 
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The plight of the men on the bridge 
was terrible. In their cage in the sky- 
light, open to the breeze and spray, 
compressed like asparagus in a can (as 
one of them described it) they had to 
stand upright constantly for the four 
days and nights the terrifying ordeal 
lasted. But being packed like aspara- 
gus saved their lives. Only the warmth 
and protection their bodies gave each 
other kept them from dying from ex- 
posure. 

Every resource of the ship was turn- 
ed to relieving the sufferings of the un- 
fortunates. They were given wine, 
cigarettes—all the extras of the men, 
and there were words of comfort too. 
But sometimes the limit of endurance 
was reached. Then they cried out from 
excess of suffering. 


“The Italian commander would say 
nothing, contenting himself from the 
first with merely watching us silently, 
for long intervals. One felt in the gaze 
of the man that he pitied us. But at 
last he spoke. 

“*My friends, I know you are in a 
bad way in there—in a very bad way. 
But I also know that I am going to 
pull you through this. Would you pre- 
fer to be left in the little boat? That, 
after all, would be easier for me. And 
you would have rendered a good ac- 
count of what I did. Do you realize 
that I am risking my boat and equip- 
ment for you? I am heading for the 
Azores. I plan to leave you there, but 
doing so takes me into dangerous 
places. What should I do, tell me, in 
case of an alarm? Have you thought 
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of what might happen to me and my 
men?’ 

“He left us then. The talk was quiet- 
ing. We had certainly thought of the 
problems in case of attack. We had 
thought and talked of that only. The 
submarine must plunge. That was evi- 
dent. There was no alternative. And 
we in the cage in the skylight would 
drown like rats. 

“There was the time when one of 
us asked an officer, ‘If you met an air- 
plane or ship you would submerge, 
wouldn’t you?’ The officer was visibly 
embarrassed. He raised his arms and 
hurried away muttering, “That is a 
problem for the commander.’ We were 
stuck.” 


Tue fourth night was tragic for the 
survivors of the Kabalo not only be- 
cause of their nervous exhaustion, but 
because of the wild sea..One of the 
men went mad in the darkness, beg- 
ging them to let him out so he could 
jump into the sea. Another kept break- 
ing out in laughter that screamed and 
sobbed, the laugh of one demented. 
With dawn the sea was calm, They 
were coming near land, 


“Land—what joy for unhappy men. 
Such happiness. We might have cried 
for sheer joy, but we had strength only 
to look at each other like a crowd of 
dolts.” 


It was the small island of St. Mary in 
the Azores, where the volcanic moun- 
tains rise like loaves of sugar into the 
sky. With their binoculars the subma- 
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rine’s officers searched for a fishing 
boat on which the group might be 
taken off the ship. But there was no 
sail in sight and the commander de- 
cided to go as close as possible to shore. 
Two good swimmers, chosen from his 
crew, were to carry the end of a line 
and secure it on the beach. By clinging 
to such a line the sailors of the Kabalo 
could get to shore. 


A\pproacn to any land grew more 
and more difficult, with many break- 
waters marking out hidden reefs. The 
forenoon was passed by maneuvers of 
the submarine which, time and again, 
had to back away and search for a 
more favorable position. Finally, to- 
ward noon, such a place was discover- 
ed beyond a sandy cove. Carefully the 
craft went ahead but, because of shal- 
low water, it had to stop a quarter mile 
offshore. Since there was no rope long 
enough for the distance the command- 
er decided to launch her dinghy from 
the side. The dinghy was carried be- 
tween the bridge and the hold. In 
groups of six the sailors were finally 
put ashore. 

It was not quite as simple as it 
sounds. The cove was deserted, but on 
the cliff some hovels were grouped 
about the base of a signal tower. While 
the debarkation was going on, a sailor 
on the submarine’s watch saw a watch- 
man on the top of the signal tower 
training a telescope upon them. He 
was signaling for them to show their 
colors, The Italians had a consultation 
when this was announced. They re- 
sponded by raising a flag with skull 
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and cross bones, the pirate’s emblem. 

Sailors have few amusements. They 
take their pleasures where they find 
them, like big children. So these writh- 
ed in laughter and slapped their sides 
while the watchman above sat petrified 
and the dinghy continued to carry its 
pirate crews ashore. 

I asked Lieutenant Caudron if he 
ever learned the name of the com- 
mander. 

At that he said, “I made up a little 
speech for him, a little farewell. I am 
no hand for compliments, I know no 
turns of phrase. What I wish to say 
I say. 

“So when the time came for me to 
get into the dinghy, I went straight 
to the commander, and looking him 
in the face I said, ‘Commander, when 
you attacked the Kadalo with gunfire, 
at the first shot I was asleep in my 
hammock in the stern, but I have often 
thought that, if I had been near our 
gun it would not have been the Kabalo 
which went to the bottom. But now 
that I have seen what sort of man you 
are with your enemies, I would like 
to ask you what sort of man you are 
among your friends and what they 
think of you.’ 

“And that was the way I spoke to 
him: I could see that it pleased him. 
He simply took my hand and smiled. 
Then I asked your question. ‘Com- 
mander, if it is not indiscreet, may I 
ask who you are? It would please my 
comrades and myself to know your 
name.’ 

“He let my hand go for an instant 
but he held it again while he answer- 
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ed, ‘I am, like you, a man of the sea. 
It has been enough that I have done 
for you and your men what you would 
have done for me if, as you say, you 
had sunk my ship. It is not necessary 
to say more.’ 

“He let go of my hand and I stepped 
back. But I thought better of it. I 
turned to him again and said, ‘Pardon 
me, commander, I want to say that I 
have four children, and that if you 
would not satisfy me you would per- 
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haps allow my children to include your 
name in their prayers at bedtime.’ 
“At that he smiled, with a wonder- 
fully sweet smile. Never have I seen 
such sweetness in a man’s eyes. 
“Then he simply said, “Yes, you may 
ask that God protect Commander 
Bruno Salvatore.* Goodby, Lieutenant 
Caudron.’ ” 
*Commander Bruno Salvatore was killed 


some months later in battle with an allied 
submarine in the Bay of Tunis. 


SE 
Seen, Without Eyes 
The lad, like himself, was blind. The old man spoke softly and slowly. 


“Yellow, sonny, is what we call ‘Injun Summer.’ It is a long day, 
made cool by slow winds, and warm by the sun. It is the fragrance of 


falling leaves. 


“Silver is the tinkling of Christmas bells. White is a pleasant dream,” 
and grinning, he said, “Pink is the softness of a baby’s tender skin. 

“Red?” he sighed. “Red is the heat of an afternoon in July. It is the 
heat of the pavement, which works its way up through your soles. Red 


is also loud laughter. 


“Green, I would call the first day of spring. There’s the leaves and 
the songs of birds. It is the voices of happy children, out playing for 
the first time, after a long winter. This is a popular color, green. It can 


be found everywhere. 


“Blue is a little harder to describe. I guess you would call it con- 
tentment. It is also the strangeness of the unknown. Sometimes, it can 
be warm, but it is usually cool, like a frosty wind. Blue is the feeling 
of rain on your face, and the touch of snow. 

“Purple,” he said, holding the boy’s tiny hand, “is the annoyance 
of somebody knocking at the door, when you do not wish to be disturbed. 
It can be high-pitched voices in anger. 

“Grey is the funeral color, and the feeling of utter silence in St. 


Angela’s church. 


“But black—that’s the blind man’s color.” 


Tom Conroy in the Precious Blood Messenger (June 49). 


















F you are a benign soul who drops 
a dime into every blind beggar’s 
tin cup, you’re off on the wrong track. 
You’d be doing all blind folks a 
favor if you asked the next blind men- 
dicant why he doesn’t go to work. But 
if you do, be ready to offer him a job. 
Take this from a blind man named 
Joseph F, Clunk, who has spent most 
of his life getting jobs for the blind. 
Through his activities more than 10,- 
000 blind folks are employed in U.S. 
and Canadian industry. 

In a few years he hopes to have 100,- 
000 of them regularly employed in the 
U.S. alone, and doing just about every- 
thing you—who can read this article 
—would attempt for a living. 

Clunk is chief of the Services for the 
Blind in the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, a federal security agency 
in Washington. Here blindness is con- 
sidered no more a handicap than age 
or obesity. 

“A blind man should get out and 
look for work like anyone else,” Clunk 
said, “and he should find it. Losing 
your sight is no cause for dependency.” 

There’s no art in convincing a blind 
man he should go to work. Among 
the thousands of blind whom Clunk 





Blind Men Can Work 


Take it from Clunk 


By CYRIL J. O'BRIEN 


has met and instructed, rare is the man 
who spurns a chance to regain that 
financial independence he thought he 
had lost. 

Blindness has its problems, of course. 
Most of the problems of the blind are 
made by those with sight. Chief ob- 
stacle is the old prejudice that a blind 
man is “helpless and washed up.” 

Most people nowadays seem to 
think that the blind, no matter how 
intense their training in any field, 
should only make wallets and sell pen- 
cils. Clunk has a different opinion. “In 
every activity of mankind there is 
some full-time phase that can be per- 
formed without sight,” he says. That 
means that you need not chuck your 
skill, art, or profession because you 
lose your eyesight. Your abilities can 
still give you a good eight hours a day 
and overtime. 

Blind typists are common now. 
Just look at Mrs. Frances Higdon, 
of Houston, Texas. Mrs. Higdon works 
for the State Department of Public 
Welfare in her home city. Like many 
typists, she uses a dictaphone, is rated 
as a clerk-typist, and has been making 
her own living since early in 1946. 

The two houses that Jack Cousineau 
is building in Wilmington, Del. 
should convince his fellow citizens 
29 
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that blind men are employable. The 
58-year-old carpenter has been sight- 
less for about 30 years. He has been 
employed by Joseph Bancroft & Sons, 
of Wilmington, as a nailer in their 
shipping department. Cousineau’s big- 
gest job now is the two houses. He’s 
proving that a blind man can nail on 
a roof, lay hardwood floors, cut stair- 
ways, and sharpen axes and saws. 

Clunk’s office files are jammed with 
testimonials from company and union 
officials lauding the skills of blind 
workers. Dalton & Sanders, manufac- 
turers of machine-screw products in 
Portland, Ore., have written, “They 
[the blind] have operated our drill 
presses. They have shown excellent 
ability in grinding, dressing, and fin- 
ishing all types of small parts, and are 
extremely accurate in all of their 
work.” 

The U.S. Pipe and Foundry Co., 
in Burlington, N.J., told Clunk they 
doubted if blind men could be of use 
in the somewhat confusing activities 
of a foundry. However, they gave a 
blind man named Earl Moore a chance. 

“Our doubts were soon dispelled,” 
the company wrote. “We would say 
that the field of activity for those han- 
dicapped in a similar fashion has been 
broadened materially.” 

A glimpse at Clunk in his Washing- 
ton office suggests little “blind help- 
lessness.” He dictates letters and man- 
ages the office. He rides a trolley the 
12 miles from his office and has no dog. 

A workshop in his College Park, 
Md., basement enables him to keep 
his mechanical skill in shape for dem- 
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onstrations to those who doubt the 
aptitudes of a blind man. The shop 
contains a jig and circular saw, drill 
press, electric wood-shaping machine, 
sanding machines, planes, and lathes. 
He makes “a lot of little things, like 
four-posted beds.” 

Clunk says there’s no problem that 
can’t be solved. “We can’t drive a car 
or read a newspaper, but these are not 
problems. Someone else can do these 
for us. You can’t think in terms of 
defeat. I don’t approach a problem by 
asking how a blind man can solve it, 
or even if a blind man has ever tried. 
I just ask myself how it can be done.” 

Clunk has been taking blindness 
lightly for 30 years. One February 
morning in 1919 he awakened to find 
he could not see his “ugly mug in the 
mirror.” It was inflammation of the 
iris. He had been married six months. 
Clunk recalls his wife only as she 
looked at 23. 

Clunk, a native of Lisbon, Ohio, 
was in Cleveland at the time. He had 
been a salesman, with ambitions to 
study law, and perhaps dabble in poli- 
tics. He went through with it all. In 
Youngstown he decided to enroll in 
law school. “I was working nights 24 
hours a day anyhow, and justice is 
blind.” At the close of a four-year 
course, 16 out of 120 who started 
walked off with diplomas. Seven 
passed the first Ohio bar examination. 
Clunk tied for second place. 

Because Clunk could do it did not 
prove that all blind men are capable. 
The philosophy of “useful blind men” 
was not easy to sell at that time, even 
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to the blind. Veterans of darkness re- 
proached Clunk for his lack of rever- 
ence for blindness. Clunk termed it 
plain idolatry. Clunk was standing up 
to fight, not bowing to revere. His 
spunk and ideas got him nowhere in 
Washington. Clunk’s national employ- 
the-blind schemes got the brush-off. 

But he had an ample stock of ideas 
when in 1927 he met Col. E. A. Baker 
at a convention in Atlantic City. Baker 
was heading the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind in Toronto. 

Baker listened, then asked Clunk to 
come to Canada and prove his claims. 
Clunk went to Canada, and spent 
nine years there setting up a national 
employment program. Four hundred 
industries were hiring blind workers 
before he left the Dominion. 

Clunk used to stomp up to a com- 
pany head only to be told, “A blind 
man can’t do it.” Then Clunk would 
sit down and do it, and train a blind 
Canadian for the job. That’s about the 
procedure of the U.S. and Canadian 
employment-for-the-blind services to- 
day. 

Another big employment outlet in 
Canada was Clunk’s cafeteria program 
in industrial plants and public build- 
ings. Quick-lunch sections were set up 
in various plants with blind men as 
managers. Sighted help did the cook- 
ing. 

Soon Norway, the United King- 
dom, South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand were asking details on 
blind employability. Canada was glad 
to provide the data. Today these coun- 
tries are operating employment serv- 
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ices for the blind on the Clunk pat- 
tern. 

But the U.S. wanted more than 
details. It wanted Clunk. Back in the 
U.S. in 1937 on the invitation of the 
Office of Education, Services for the 
Blind, Clunk was asked what a blind 
man could do in government work. 
“Well, let’s start with the President,” 
he said. 

Today Clunk goes all over the coun- 
try to meet hard-headed employers. A 
big part of his job is training place- 
ment agents who get work for the 
blind; finding new avenues of indus- 
trial employment, and setting up and 
supervising refreshment and vending- 
stand programs in public and indus- 
trial buildings. 

Because Clunk was getting blind 
men employment during the depres- 
sion when even the sighted couldn’t 
find work, he’s a hard man to talk 
down today. “That’s because I’m not 
selling blindness,” he says, “but effi- 
cient units of labor.” 

In cold business the placement men 
have learned they must be able to sell 
their program like any other high- 
grade product. It’s a good idea to have 
the blind sell the blind. It answers 
many objections. 

Clunk was recently asked how a 
sponsored worker would get to his job. 

“How did I get here?” Clunk re- 
torted. 

The man got the job. 

In the Services office there are long 
lists of stories to go with cases. There 
are a few cases of unusual ability, but 
the average blind folk fall into such 
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categories as chiropractors, delivery- 
route men, radio technicians, mica in- 
spectors, caretakers, spinners, recep- 
tionists. Letters from personnel direc- 
tors attest to the fact that the blind 
adapt themselves to most operations as 
quickly and readily as sighted workers. 

The blind work alone and are not 
distracted. There has not been one 
serious accident to a blind person in 
American industry, because the blind 
can’t afford to take chances. 

In 12 months, 30,000 people in the 
U.S. who see today will be blind. 
Some will go into an emotional tail- 
spin and deny they can go on with 
their job or profession. If they fail to 
try, their families will accept their 
blindness as a valid excuse for doing 
nothing. 

“A few weeks ago a lawyer came 
to me,” Clunk said. “The man had 
gone blind, but said he wanted to go 
on being an attorney. Then he gave 
a thousand excuses why he couldn’t 
be an attorney. The man simply did 
not want tobe an attorney. Lack of 
eyesight was just an excuse.” 
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“Remember, loss of eyesight is only 
loss of a convenience,” Clunk wrote in 
An Open Letter to a Friend Blinded 
in the Armed Forces. “Since you still 


have vision and a normal mind, this __ 


extra burden is but a challenge to you. 
It is an opportunity to let you prove 
you are a superior contender and that 
you are still in all the competitions of 
life.” 

If little things are turning points in 
life, perhaps a little reed basket gave 
Clunk the resolve to see that his fellow 
blind had something better to do than 
handiwork. It was a sewing basket. 
Clunk made it for a neighbor—one of 
those things the blind were expected 
to do. 

“She led me to believe it was the 
most artistic, ornamental, and useful 
thing the world had produced,” Clunk 
recalled. “Matter of fact, it was 
crooked and unsightly, and couldn't 
hold potatoes, let alone needles. I knew 
right then I was a flop at making 
baskets and felt that there were many 
other folks who had no more skill 
at it than [.” 


He’s Still Waiting 


Some months ago Alexei Cepicka, Czechoslovak minister of justice, visited 


Archbishop Josef Beran. 


The communist official told the Archbishop “You'd better support our front, 


” 


or else . 


Adjusting the zuchette atop his head, the little prelate smiled, walked 
over to the closet near his desk, and opened the door slowly. He picked up 


some rags and said: 


“Here’s my uniform from Dachau. Let’s go.” 


The chagrined minister walked out of the office abruptly. 


Anthony J. Jandacek in the New World (8 July °49). 




























N our industrial society there is one 
glaring defect, and both manage- 
ment and labor are unhappy about it: 
the worker is not interested in his 





work, 

The reasons why the laborer is not 
interested in his work are clear. 1. His 
creative powers are not used; 2. he has 
no chance to manage or direct any- 
thing; 3. there is no connection be- 
tween the quality of his work and the 
wage or salary he receives—as long as 
the worker does enough to keep his 
job he does not even have a money 
motive for being interested. 

All this is why Pope Pius XT de- 
clared, “In the present state of human 
society, we deem it advisable that the 
wage contract should, when possible, 
be modified somewhat by a contract 
of partnership, as is already being tried 
in various ways, to the no small gain 
both of the wage earners and of the 
employers. In this way wage earners 
are made sharers in some sort in the 
ownership, or the management, or the 
profits.” 

Mere free competition cannot guide 
our economic world, for as a principle 
it boils down to a ruthless dog-eat-dog 
spirit. But some sort of social recon- 





Curing Capitalism 


Businesscan be human 


By DANIEL LYONS, S.J. 


Condensed from the 


Irish Monthly* 


struction must certainly be made by 
the western world. 

The Popes insist that this longed-for 
social reconstruction must be preceded 
by a deep renewal of the Christian 
spirit. To have any effect, they declare, 
social reform must be based on “social 
justice and social charity.” Three sys- 
tems are being used to great advantage 
in the U.S.: the guaranteed annual 
wage, multiple management, and 
profit sharing. 


Waren Eric Johnston retired as presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, he said in his farewell speech, 
“We businessmen say we regret to see 
slack times and seasonal unemploy- 
ment. We say we are for steadier jobs. 
Then what’s wrong with the annual 
wage? That’s what it means, doesn’t 
it? Steady jobs.” 

The U.S. Department of Labor re- 
cently reported that out of 90,000 busi- 
nessmen questioned, the majority were 
in favor of some form of guaranteed 
income for their employees. Unions 
have been advocating the guaranteed 
annual wage for several years, and the 
proposal has already been adopted in 
many places. 


*35 Lower Leeson St., Dublin, Ireland. May, 1949. 33 
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One of the most widely known 
annual-wage plans is that in use since 
1934 by the Hormel Co. in Austin, 
Minn. Because it is a meat-packing 
firm, its business is highly seasonal. 
And to workers who get paid by the 
hour, the uncertainty of slack seasons 
causes serious hardship. 

Hormel began the annual-wage 
plan in 1933. The employees were sus- 
picious of it, called a strike against it, 
and the plan was done away with. The 
following year, however, the union 
asked that the plan be restored. 

From sales prospects the company 
estimates the annual wage of the work- 
ers for the ensuing year. It agrees to 
pay that amount in 52 equal install- 
ments. During slack periods the work- 
ers may be employed for only 25 hours 
a week, while in the busiest seasons 
they may work over 50. If they work 
more than an average of 40 hours a 
week throughout the year they receive 
a bonus; if they average fewer than 
40 hours they owe that many hours 
of work to the company for the follow- 
ing year. 

At Hormel, the emphasis is on pro- 
duction rather than clock houfs spent 
on the job. Speed allows extra bonuses 
and more leisure time. The CIO union 
there has made itself responsible for 
quality of the work, and it takes puni- 
tive action, when necessary, to enforce 
discipline. The Hormel plan is similar 
to numerous other adaptations of the 
guaranteed annual wage. In most in- 
stances, each worker is free to work 
either at an hourly pay rate or on the 
fixed weekly rate for all seasons. Near- 
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ly all choose the fixed rate at once, or 
their wives soon talk them into doing 
so. It takes security to raise a family, 

Economists who favor the annual 
wage insist that it must not be con- 
sidered a guarantee against depression 
unemployment. Wise advocates of the 
plan insist that its purpose is to pro- 
vide steady income where work is sea- 
sonal or otherwise unsteady, 


Workers are usually neither eager 
nor able to take part in those affairs 
which concern financing of the com- 
pany, its purchasing of materials, or 
its marketing. In production, however, 
they are both anxious and competent 
to participate. Working conditions, 
safety, shop discipline, seniority, pro- 
motion, discharge, improvement of 
machinery, and progress in efficiency 
—all concern the workers. 

Multiple management springs from 
realization that a hundred heads are 
better than one, and that workers who 
are allowed to take part in manage- 
ment are also more interested in their 
jobs. 

Thousands of American firms have 
found it practical to adopt multiple 
management. A classical example 1s 
the plan which has been in use since 
1931 in the huge McCormick spice and 
tea plant in Baltimore. For its basic 
operation the plan has four boards of 
management: the board of directors, 
and the junior, sales, and _ factory 
boards. The board of directors is much 
the same as in any other company. 
The junior board is composed of office 
executives. The sales board is chosea 
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from sales agents. The factory board 
is selected from workmen in the pro- 
duction line. 

Members of each board are chosen 
for intervals of six months by vote of 
their fellow employees, or of fellow 
board members. In the latter case, one 
board member is replaced each term. 
The purpose of the respective boards 
is to make recommendations for im- 
proving operations in their part of the 
plant. The senior board must approve 
the recommendations, but where these 
are unanimous, they are approved in 
nearly every instance. 

One of the best-known examples of 
labor sharing in management is found 
in the shops of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, where the participation is 
carried on through the union officials. 
Within the last ten years more than 
25,000 suggestions have béen made for 
improving shop operations. Of this 
number, 21,000 were adopted. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ union have also 
been outstanding in the multiple- 
management field. 


Enuicurenen employers have found 
that the benefits which flow from al- 
lowing labor to share in management 
are incalculable. The workers become 
more interested in their work and are 
more content with it; employees are 
more concerned about the progress of 
the company; the cold, business rela- 
tionship between capital and labor is 
replaced by something like a human 
relationship. 
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Organized labor can still recall when 
profit sharing was used to weaken 
unions, as well as to serve as a delu- 
sive substitute for higher wages. But 
there are now thousands of laudable 
profit-sharing plans in existence. 

A U.S. Senate committee investi- 
gated the question of profit sharing in 
1939. It reported that the public inter- 
est in the matter was tremendous. 
Since that time both labor and man- 
agement have become increasingly in- 
terested. Eric Johnston declared before 
the members of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, “We say we really want to 
see more diffusion of the good things 
of the world. Then what’s wrong with 
profit sharing? What’s wrong with 
giving our workers a real incentive to 
produce more for their own profit— 
and for yours?” 

In 1945, shortly before he said the 
foregoing, Mr. Johnston started a mul- 
tiple-management and profit-sharing 
plan in the four west-coast industries 
he directs. The plan is simple: 25% 
of the net profit, before taxes and divi- 
dends, is to be split among the em- 
ployees. The dividend is paid annually 
in a lump sum, and is made according 
to a unit system. The worker gets one 
unit for so many dollars of wages, one 
unit for each year of service, five units 
for each term on the junior multiple- 
management board, 15 units for as- 
sistant department managers, and so 
on. Since the junior board has com- 
plete access to the company’s books 
and can frankly inquire into any phase 


“of the company’s business, the plan is 


workable. It is a replica of the Me- 
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Cormick plan in effect in Baltimore. 

Shortly before the 2nd World War, 
the Rockefeller Foundation sponsored 
a study of 165 profit-sharing plans 
then in use in America. The one re- 
ported most satisfactory was the plan 
which M. A. Joslyn started in 1919 in 
the Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Co., whereby the employees contribute 
from 2’, % to 5% of their weekly pay 
checks to a retirement fund. The com- 
pany pays into the fund not less than 
10% of its annual net operating earn- 
ings, but not more than four times the 
amount paid in by the employees. 
Various precautions are taken, to pre- 
vent abuses, For example, the com- 
pany does not gain by discharging 
anyone, 

The 


Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. works like this. 


profit-sharing plan of the 
The company pays trom 35% to 50% 
of its profits into the fund. Employees 
do not contribute. The portion cred- 
ited to each participant is in direct ra- 
tio to his earnings, plus his length of 
service. Employees may draw out of 
the fund only upon reaching the op- 
tional retirement age (45 for women 
and 50 for men). The money may be 
drawn through an annuity, or in 
monthly or annual installments. 
Perhaps the most simple of all profit- 
sharing plans is that used in the 
Kaiser-Frazer plant, where a certain 
sum is set aside to be distributed to 
the employees for every automobile 
that rolls off the assembly line (one 
every 50 seconds). In all recommend- 


able profit-sharing programs, abuses 
are prevented by the payment of union 
wages simultaneously with the profit 
sharing agreement. 

The question might well be asked: 
“Of course, labor favors profit sharing, 
3ut what does the employer get out 
of it?” No better source can be referred 
to than the report of the U.S. Senate 
investigating committee. It found, as 
hundreds of employers have found, 
that the result of honest profit sharing 
is increased production, greater loyal- 
ty, higher efficiency, fewer strikes, 
Twenty per cent of those companies 
without profit sharing have strikes, 
but only 10% of those that share their 
profits. Furthermore, those companies 
with ideal profit-sharing systems have 
no strikes at all. 

Before profit sharing will succeed, 
both sides must enter the plan unsel- 
fishly, in a spirit of cooperation and 
good will. But employers are pleas- 
antly surprised as they discover how 
much better their plants run when 
labor and management work together, 
instead of against each other, There 
are more than 8,000 profit-sharing and 
pension plans operating in the U.S. 

All three of these systems, the guat- 
anteed annual wage, multiple manage- 
ment, and profit sharing, are designed 
to bring out the best that is in capi 
talism, and to cure the causes of class 
struggle, which lead to communism. 
All three are built on a spirit of mutual 
respect and cooperation, which is 4 
Christian spirit. 








Starting with God 


The Founding Fathers 
and the Natural Law 


By CLARENCE MANION 


Condensed frum the American Bar Association Journal* 


"N ATURAL LAW,” in one or more of 
4 its many meanings, is acknowl- 
edged by everybody. The procession 
of daylight and darkness is one kind 
of natural law; the instinct of self- 
preservation in living things is an- 
other. Even people who oppose the 
concept have a healthy respect for the 
natural law of gravity, and admit that, 
for all practical purposes, it is uni- 
versal. 

There is no serious controversy un- 
til you describe natural law as the will 
of God. Then the fat of disagreement 
is definitely in the fire. 

In one sense or another, all the 
Founding Fathers of the American 
republic believed in natural law. Did 
the belief stop with the “laws of na- 
ture,” or did they acknowledge that 
natural law is a part of the eternal 
law of God? 

The Founding Fathers were trained 
in the common law. Edward Coke 
(1552-1634), chief justice under James 
I, is remembered as one of the greatest 
lawyers of England. Familiar to all 
American lawyers of the period was 
Coke’s report of Calvin’s Case which 
goes straight to the point. 

“The Jaw of nature was before any 


judicial or municipal law (and) is im- 
mutable. The law of nature is that 
which God at the time of creation of 
the nature of man infused into his 
heart for his preservation and direc- 
tion; and this is the eternal law, the 
moral law, called also the law of na- 
ture. And by this law, written with 
the finger of God in the heart of man, 
the people of God were governed a 
long time before the written law of 
Moses. God and nature is one to all, 
and, therefore, the law of God and 
nature is one to all. This law of nature 
which indeed is the eternal law of the 
Creator, infused into the heart of the 
creature at the time of his creation, 
was 2,000 years before any written 
laws and before any judicial or mu- 
nicipal laws.” 

On this principle was based all pre- 
Revolutionary legal education. Coke 
himself had more tersely stated it when 
he quoted Bracton to back up his his- 
toric argument with James I, “The 
King is under God and the Law,” that 
is to say, “Human government is lim- 
ited by the law of God.” 

Common lawyers on this side of the 
ocean followed Coke. They quoted Sir 
William Blackstone (1723-1780), who 
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had become an unquestioned author- 
ity on the common law of England: 
“When the Supreme Being formed 
the universe and created matter out 
of nothing, He impressed certain prin- 
ciples upon that matter from which it 
can never depart and without which 
it would cease to be. Man considered 
as a creature must necessarily be sub- 
ject to the laws of his Creator. It is 
necessary that he should in all points 
conform to his Maker’s will. This will 
of his Maker is called the law of na- 
ture. This law of nature, being coeval 
with mankind and dictated by God 
Himself, is superior in obligation to 
any other; no human laws are of any 
validity if contrary to this; and such 
of them as are valid derive all their 
force and all of their authority from 
this origin. Hence it follows that the 
first and primary end of human laws 
is to maintain these absolute (God- 
given) rights of individuals.” 

But in spite of this, Blackstone ad- 
mitted that “if the Parliament will 
positively enact a thing to be done 
which is unreasonable, I know of no 
power in the ordinary forms of the 
Constitution that is vested with the 
authority to control it.” 

The juridical issue of the American 
Revolution could not be more com- 
pactly stated. In Bonham’s Case, Coke 
had said in 1610, “And it appears in 
our books, that in many cases, the com- 
mon law will control acts of Parlia- 
ment, and sometimes adjudge them 
utterly void; for when an act of Par- 
liament is against common right and 
reason, or repugnant, or impossible to 
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be performed, the common law will 
control it and adjudge such an action 
to be void.” 

But something of the utmost im- 
portance happened between the times 
of Coke and Blackstone. The Revolu- 
tion of 1688 made a profound change 
in the English Constitution. Coke’s 
doctrine, of the supremacy of law 
above the dictates of men, was the one 
put into U.S. constitutions. When in- 
struments speak of the “supreme law 
of the land” they use the language of 
Magna Charta as interpreted by Coke, 
namely, that if statutes conflict with 
fundamental law they must be disre- 
garded, This doctrine was as much a 
matter of course to the American law- 
yer before the Revolution as the doc- 
trine of the absolute binding force of 
an act of Parliament is to the English 
lawyer today. American lawyers were 
taught to believe in a fundamental law 
to be declared in written constitutions, 

Such is the true background of the 
American Revolution. Taxes, parlia- 
mentary representation, and even inde- 
pendence itself were incidental to the 
main and controlling legal issue. They 
demanded enforcement and_ imple- 
mentation of a law “superior in obli- 
gation to any other, coeval with man- 
kind, and dictated by God Himself.” 

For some reason modern historians 
seem reluctant to take the great Decla- 
ration at its word. There is a subtle but 
unmistakable effort to edit this docu 
ment out of the U.S. system. The fact 
is that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is the best possible condensation 
of the natural and common law doe 
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trines as they were developed and 
expounded in England and America 
for hundreds of years before the Revo- 
lution. England, not America, aban- 
doned the ancient traditions of Eng- 
lish liberty. In 1776 the British govern- 
ment was insisting that “the law of 
the land” and “the immemorial rights 
of English subjects” were exclusively 
and precisely what Parliament de- 
clared them to be. This claim clashed 
with all the great traditions of the nat- 
ural law and common law. By them- 
selves abandoning the tradition the 
colonists could have made a comfort- 
able settlement of their tax and navi- 
gation difficulties with England. The 
Declaration of Independence is their 
afirmation of all the ancient prin- 
ciples. 

The principles of the Declaration 
were not new. Nearly half a century 
after it was adopted, Timothy Picker- 
ing called John Adams’ attention to 
the commonplace character of its pro- 
nouncements. Adams agreed, “As you 
justly observe, there is not an idea in 
it but what had been hackneyed in 
Congress for two years before. Indeed 
the essence of it is contained in a pam- 
phlet voted and printed by the town 
of Boston before the first Congress 
met, composed by James Otis.” 

And Jefferson himself admitted as 
much in a letter to Madison on Aug. 
30, 1823: “Whether I had gathered my 
ideas from reading or reflection I do 
not knew. I know only that I turned 
to neither book nor pamphlet while 
writing it. I did not consider it as any 
part of my charge to invent new ideas 


altogether, and to offer no sentiment 
which had ever been expressed before. 
Timothy (Pickering) thinks that the 
Declaration, as being a libel on the 
government of England, composed in 
times of passion, should now be buried 
in utter oblivion, to spare the feeling 
of our English friends and Angloman 
fellow citizens. But it is not to wound 
them that we wish to keep it in mind, 
but to cherish the principles of the 
instrument in the bosoms of our own 
citizens. In opposition, however, to 
Mr. Pickering, I pray God that these 
principles may be eternal.” 
Jefferson’s purpose, as he wrote to 
Henry Lee, Jr., was “not to find out 
new principles or new arguments 
never before thought of, not merely 
to say things which had never been 
said before; but to place before man- 
kind the common sense of the subject 
in terms so plain and firm as to com- 
mand their assent and to justify our- 
selves in the independent stand we 
were compelled to take.” Authorship 
of the Declaration was in Jefferson’s 
estimation the first of three achieve- 
ments of his remarkable life. He was 
given the task because he had what 
Adams called “felicity of expression.” 
He was expected to mirror the prevail- 
ing American point of view, and, in 
his own judgment, he did just that. 
Limitation of sovereignty and gov- 
ernment by division, judicial review, 
and democratic forces followed from 
the doctrine of inalienable natural 
rights. This was the contribution that 
the Revolution made to the doctrine 
of natural law. The views expressed 
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by the Founding Fathers during that 
period had been set forth by others 
from time immemorial. The Found- 
ing Fathers, however, were the first 
to do something about it. Coke and 
Blackstone stated the principle—Par- 
liament was now rejecting it. The U. S. 
Founding Fathers acted, and no one 
better described their attitude towards 
the issues or their basic loyalties than 
the atheist Tom Paine. In his famous 
Common Sense he wrote, “Society is 
produced by our wants, and govern- 
ments by our wickedness; society in 
every state is a blessing, but govern- 
ment in its best state is but a necessary 
evil; in its worst state an intolerable 
one; government, like dress, is the 
badge of lost innocence—a mode ren- 
dered necessary by the inability of 
moral virtue to govern the world.” 

Revolutionary America believed that 
such an evil institution as government 
would certainly get out of hand unless 
closely checked. Just as firmly as they 
believed in natural law and natural 
rights, the Fathers believed in prac- 
tical as well as theoretical checks upon 
the possible violation of those rights. 
The governing power had to be split 
and checked and degraded to the point 
where it was obviously a servant of 
the people’s God-given rights. The 
constitutional system put together by 
the Founding Fathers was devised to 
keep this governmental servant in its 
place, and on the job, and its job was 
“to secure these rights” of man. 

Such were the generally accepted 
views in the last halt of the 18th cen- 


tury. While there was difference of 


September 


opinion about the timing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, there was no 
expressed dissent from the principles 
so clearly announced. When it was 
submitted to the Congress it was furi- 
ously and thoroughly debated. Large 
sections of Jefferson’s charges against 
the king were taken out and two im- 
portant items were added upon motion 
from the floor. They are significant. 
At the opening of the second to the 
last paragraph the Congress inserted 
the phrase “appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions,” and in the last sen- 
tence of the same paragraph the Con- 
gress inserted the words, “with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence.” 

Thus the document was reviewed 
line by line. The signers accepted “the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God” 
together with the significant “self- 
evident” truths in their entirety and 
without the slightest question. 

Many who were Founding Fathers 
were not connected with the Congress 
when the Declaration was adopted. 
Washington was defending New York 
City, but we know from innumerable 
sources that he enthusiastically ap- 
proved the Declaration, Alexander 
Hamilton was in uniform, but, as an 
undergraduate of King’s College, later 
Columbia, he had already said: “When 
the first principles of civil society art 
violated, and the rights of a whole peo 
ple are invaded, the common forms of 
municipal law are not to be regarded. 
Men may then betake themselves t 
the law of nature; and if they but cot 
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form their actions to that standard, all 
cavils against them betray either igno- 
rance or dishonesty. There are some 
events in society to which human laws 
cannot extend, but when applied to 
them lose all their force and efficacy.” 

Hamilton reflects the religious and 
philosophical nature of pre-Revolu- 
tionary college men. From their very 
beginning American colleges were 
closely related to the churches, and all 
featured courses in theology and moral 
philosophy. 

At this time two distinguished 
Americans were at work in Virginia 
drafting its first constitution, which 
with its famous declaration of rights 
was a model for constitutions every- 
where. The author was George Mason, 
but James Madison, later known as the 
“Father of the Constitution of the 
U.S.,” wrote the provision which de- 
clared freedom of conscience to be a 
natural right and not merely an object 
of toleration. Virginia declared “all 
men are by nature equally free and 
independent, and have certain inher- 
ent rights of which when they enter 
into a state of society, they cannot by 
any compact deprive or divest their 
posterity, namely, the enjoyment of 
life and liberty, with the means of ac- 
quiring and possessing property, and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety.” Madison was never to lose his 
respect for these natural law principles. 

George Mason’s devotion to the doc- 
trine was well known. In 1772 he had 
declared, “Now all acts of legislation 
apparently contrary to natural rights 
and justice are in our laws and must 


be in the nature of things, considered 
as void. The laws of nature are the 
laws of God, whose authority can be 
superseded by no power on earth. A 
legislature must not obstruct our obe- 
dience to Him from whose punish- 
ments they cannot protect us. All hu- 
man constitutions which contradict 
His laws we are in conscience bound 
to disobey. Such have been adjudica- 
tions of our courts.” 

‘American colonial courts were con- 
stantly hearing arguments and decid- 
ing cases on the natural-rights theory. 
Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, John 
Dickinson, the Carrolls, the Pinckneys, 
as lawyers and as political theorists, 
accepted the principles. James Otis, 
whose courage and eloquence sparked 
the Revolution at its outset, wrote a 
pamphlet on the Rights of the British 
Colonies. 

He declared, “To those who lay 
the foundation of government in force 
and mere brutal power, it is objected 
that their system destroys all distinc- 
tion between right and wrong; that it 
overturns all morality, leads directly 
to skepticism and ends in atheism. 
When a man’s will and pleasure is his 
only rule and guide what safety can 
there be either for him or against him 
but in the point of a sword? That the 
common good of the people is the su- 
preme law is of the law of nature, and 
part of that grand charter given to 
the human race (though too many of 
them are afraid to assert it) by the only 
Monarch in the universe who alone 
has a clear and indisputable right to 
absolute power because He is the only 
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one who is omniscient as well as om- 
nipotent.” 

The great James Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania was one of only six who signed 
both the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the U.S. In 
addition to this distinction he was of 
the first group of justices appointed 
by President Washington to the Su- 
preme Court. Wilson was an authority 
on the natural law. According to him, 
“The law of nature is universal. For 
it is true not only that all men are 
equally subject to the command of 
their Maker but it is true also that the 
law of nature, having its foundation in 
the constitution and state of man, has 
an essential fitness for all mankind and 
binds them without distinction.” 

One with such a philosophy would 
see the constitutional limitations of 
government not as ends in themselves, 
but as means for preserving man’s 
God-given integrity. Fortunately for 
America, Wilson’s generation was able 
to distinguish earthly differences exist- 
ing man to man, from the God-created 
and God-recognized equality of the 
whole human race. It could distin- 
guish the hedonistic demands for hu- 
man delights from the God-given 
right to pursue one’s “true and sub- 
stantial happiness.” As Wilson repeat- 


edly acknowledged, reason needs the 
assistance of a firm faith in the divine 
order of things if it is to be clear 
and consistent. The codes of constitu- 
tions which proceeded with such pre- 
cision and logic from the Revolution 
mark the crystallization of a creed. 
From Massachusetts to Georgia and 
from the Atlantic to the Alleghenies 
it was the will of God that underlay 
“the supreme law of the land.” Unless 
one understands its religious prin- 
ciples, our form of government with 
its separations, divisions, checks, bal- 
ances, vetoes, and judicial reviews 
seems ever ready to collapse under the 
weight of its own retarded processes. 

Much of the current criticism of 
the old order only shows the faithless- 
ness of our materialistic times. The 
“advanced” legal thinker is now cer- 
tain that “law is what the community 
believes ought to be done in order for 
peace and harmony to exist within 
that community.” 

The Founding Fathers are having 
difficulty in making themselves heard. 
Meanwhile, though ever more precati- 
ously, we continue to be the one re- 
maining country where the individual 
may protect his God-given rights 
against his own government and 
everybody else. 


A Little Investment 


sail BABY is a small member of the animal kingdom that will make love 
stronger, days shorter, nights longer, bankroll smaller, home happier, clothes 
shabbier, the past forgotten and the future worth living for. 


Mrs. John M. Toppins in Magazine Digest (July *49). 











His grave was not his own 


Peter Maurin: 


Condensed 


Pr) RESSED in a cast-off suit and con- 
D signed to a donated grave, the 
mortal remains of a poor man were 
buried. The arrange- gi 
ments were appropriate; 
during most of his life | 
Peter Maurin had slept 
in no bed of his own and 
worn no suit that some- 
one had not given away. 
But to his funeral last 5 
May among the teem- 
ing, pushcart - crowded 
slums of lower Manhat- 
tan, Cardinal Spellman 
sent his representative. 
There were priests from 
many Catholic Orders, 
and there were laymen rich and poor 
from places as far away as Chicago. 
All night long before the funeral they 
had come to the rickety storefront 
where the body lay, to say a prayer or 
touch their rosaries to his folded 
hands. For many of them were sure 
that Peter Maurin was in heaven. 
Aristide Pierre Maurin was born 71 
years ago on a farm in the Languedoc 
region of southern France. When 
Pierre was 14, he went away to a 
school near Paris run by the Christian 
Brothers; five years later he was teach- 
ing there. He heard much talk then 
of the proletariat and revolution. But 
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the Poor Man 


from Time* 


to farm boy Maurin such solutions did 
not seem to be solutions at all. Man, 
he felt, st stay close to the land. 

After a few years he 
gave up his teaching, 
shipped to Canada, and 
began to pick up jobs in 
work gangs. With one 
gang, in 1911, he illegal- 
ly entered the U.S. He 
worked on the railroad, 
on farms, in brickyards, 
steel mills. For a while 
he taught French in Chi- 
cago. And everywhere 
he went, he studied. 
Jesuit educator Wilfrid 
Parsons once called him 
“the best-read man I have ever met.” 

Peter Maurin studied because he 
wanted to teach, for he regarded teach- 
ing as his spiritual vocation. In city 
streets, in buses, and in quiet parks 
he was always talking with strangers. 
The conversations were not casual. 
Each was carefully designed to “make 
a point,” as he liked to say; they were 
dialogues carefully distilled from such 
writers as Peter Kropétkin, G. K. 
Chesterton, and Eric Gill. 

His aim was to change modern so- 
ciety into one in which “it would be 
easier for people to be good.” His mes- 
sage was simple and uncompromising: 
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capitalism, with its foundations in 
usury and its dehumanizing of man 
by machines, is just as bad for man- 
kind as socialism with its de-personal- 
Workers, he thought, 


factories and work 


izing state. 
should leave the 
the land in 


keeping only the barest minimum of 


farming communities, 
private property. 

Modern war he held to be 
wrong—all Christians should be paci- 


always 
fists. And the best state of all for a 
Christian, said Peter Maurin, is volun- 


tary poverty. 


In 1933 Peter formed a spiritual 
partnership with free-lance writer 
Dorothy Day that has since become 


Its center 
Catholic 
anticapitalist and 
Worker 


communist 


an international movement. 
is the monthly paper, the 
Worker. 
pacifist, the some- 
times makes the Daily 


Worker look by comparison almost 


Strongly 
Catholic 


like a journal of reaction, Peter and 
Dorothy also opened a chain of Houses 
of Hospitality. Houses are open in ten 
U.S. cities now, and anyone who ap- 
plies gets free shelter and such food 
and dddiins as there is for as long 
as he wants to stay. The movement 


also has nine communally run farms 





Less Trouble, 


CATHOLIC 


DIGEST 


scattered widely across the country. 
Five years ago, Peter Maurin, who 
had stripped himself of everything 
else, lost the use of his mind, through 
arteriosclerosis of the brain. Virtually 
unable to think or talk, Maurin numb- 
ly lived out the end of his life at one 
of the communal farms he helped 
build near Newburgh, N. Y. But every 
issue of the Catholic Worker has car- 
ried at least one of his old Easy Essays, 
and readers unaware of Maurin’s ill- 
ness have 
late him on their timeliness. He wrote 
in 1933: 
1) The order of the day 
in Catholic 
is to fight communism. 


often written in to congratu- 


circles 


2) To denounce communism 
in Catholic halls 
is not an efficient way 
to fight communism. 


3) The daily practice 
of the works of mercy 
is a more efficient way 
to fight communism, 
4) The daily practice 
of the works of mercy 
by the first Christians 
made the pagans 
say about the Christians 
“See how they love each other.” 


Yom, 


Too 


SS . . . . . 
—)locLeTian, who lived in the 3rd and 4th centuries, retired to his estate on 
the Dalmatian coast. A friend w rote, begging him to return and resume the 


government. Diocletian replied, 
r raise in my g 
empire, 


“Were you but to see the vegetables w hich 
garden with my own h: inds, you would no longer talk to me of 


Capper’s W eekly. 
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By WILLIAM BRENNAN» at 


gost of the news reports out of 
| Palestine in the past year cov- 
ered battles, assassinations, tales of 
brutality—all the progeny of war. On 
this account one significant news item 
from the Holy I 
off the front pages of our dailies. It 
concerns one of the most remarkable 


cand has been crowded 


manuscript discoveries of the modern 
era. 

About a year ago Dr. John C, Tre- 
American acting 
director of the Jerusalem School, 
watched a monk from the Old City 
of Jerusalem open a small leather suit- 
case. The monk, Father Sowmy of St. 
Mark’s Syrian Orthodox convent, took 
out four scrolls wrapped in newspa- 
pers and presented them to him. Dr. 
Trever is connected with the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research 
whose headquarters are in New Ha- 
ven, Conn. The largest of the scrolls 
caught his eye. It was somewhat pli- 
able, so he laid it gently on his bed 
and began to unroll it slowly, like a 
man uncovering precious stones. 

He looked intently for signs of 
forgery. The script, however, was not 
the relatively modern Aramaic but 
Hebrew. He paused while sauce 

*70 E. 45th St., New Yor 


ver, an scholar, 


Condensed from A merica* 


ing the letters and suddenly went to 
his desk for a box of slides. He picked 
out two and raised them to the light. 
The first was of the British Museum 
codex from the 9th century; the sec- 
ond was of the Nash papyrus, Which 
dates from about 100 B.c., and is the 
most ancient fragment of the Old Tes- 
tament. In a flash he realized that the 
scroll was far older than the 9th cen- 
tury codex, and that its script was re- 
markably similar to that of the Nash 
papyrus. Immediately he sat down and 
copied out a small passage from the 
document. Meanwhile, the Syrian 
monk told the story of the discovery. 

A wandering Bedouin who was 
transporting some goods from the Jor- 
dan valley to Bethlehem came upon a 
cave high on the cliffs near the north 
end of the Dead sea. The cave had 
partly collapsed. Some jars containing 
the scrolls had been crushed in the 
falling debris and the scrolls were vis- 
ible. The Bedouin pulled them out 
and tore off their cloth wrapping. He 
tried to sell them to the Moslem sheik 
in Bethlehem. The sheik wasn’t inter- 
ested because the script appeared to 
be Estrangelo Syriac. Then he went to 
the Syrians in Bethlehem, who bought 
: City, 17. June 25, 1949. 45 
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the scrolls at once for St. Mark’s con- 
vent library. 

When the monk finished his ac- 
count, he left, taking the scrolls with 
him. Immediately Dr. Trever tried to 
trace the opening phrase of the part 
he had transcribed. With the help of 
the Hebrew dictionary he found spe- 
cific references to the phrase before 
him. In a moment he had it: Isaiah 
65:1. The thrill of discovery awoke a 
flood of conjecture in his mind. Sleep 
was out of the question for him that 
night, 

Next day, with a co-worker, he was 
bent over a small table in a room lit 
by kerosene lamps. Electricity was 
gone as the result of bombing. But 
the yellowish glow of the lamps was 
sufficient for comparing the sample 
script with known script from the 
Nash document. Many hours of pains- 
taking study convinced the two men 
that the Isaiah text was as old or older 
than the Nash papyrus. Biblical schol- 
ars can date a document by its script 
about as easily as we date a car model. 

On the following day Dr. Trever 
got by Arab guards into the Old City, 
and went to the priests of the convent. 
Two of them came back with him to 
his school, bringing along their invalu- 
able documents. Dr. Trever began to 
film them. After successive days of 
filming Dr. Trever could identify 
three of the four scrolls. They were 
a portion of a commentary on the Old 
Testament book of Habakkuk; a sec- 
tarian document; and the complete 
text of Isaiah, 

The first cites the text of Habakkuk 


September 


bit by bit, and follows up each quota- 
tion with a short interpretation. The 
second is a disciplinary manual of an 
unidentified sect within Judaism, alike 
in many ways to the Essenes. 

The last is most interesting and im- 
portant, because of its intimate con- 
nection with the Bible. It is the only 
complete manuscript of any book of 
the Bible from the century before 
Christ. It is older by many centuries 
than any other extant manuscript. 

The fourth of the scrolls brought to 
the Jerusal.m school has not been 
identified yet because it has disinte- 
grated in many parts, and there is 
great danger of its crumbling to pieces 
if unrolled. Fortunately, it seems to 
be the least precious of the four. The 
paleography of two fragments taken 
from it resembles that on the Isaiah 
scroll, but the only two clear words 
deciphered are Aramaic. What hidden 
knowledge of the past is concealed in 
the cracked and brittle container will 
have to wait for some time until special 
scientific equipment will make it pos- 
sible to unfurl the fragile document. 

The Habakkuk commentary is in 
reasonably good condition. All the 
damage done can be attributed to 
worms. The text shows that once there 
were 19 or 20 horizontal lines of writ- 
ing to each vertical column; now there 
are but 17 such lines. Despite the loss 
of certain lines the letters are clear. 
This is due to the beautiful handwrit- 
ing of the scribe, who took great pains 
to pen smoothly formed letters. They 
can easily be read even now. 

The text of the sectarian document 
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is also well preserved; its fine yellow 
parchment and distinct characters re- 
veal that it was not worn by frequent 
handling. Worms penetrated often 
into the text, but it is amazing that 
so little is really destroyed. Far more 
erasures appear on this manuscript 
than on the Isaiah roll, indicating a far 
less capable scribe. 

It seems remarkable that the copy 
of Isaiah suffered more from the hands 
of readers than it did from the passing 
of the centuries. Two bad tears in the 
coarse parchment can easily be seen, 
although they were carefully repaired 
Jong ago; six smaller tears were taken 
care of by delicate sewing. The first 
12 columns were so badly worn that 
a strip of dark leather backing was 
used in ancient times to reinforce 
them. There is clear evidence on the 
back of the scroll] that hundreds of 
readers used it. 

Whoever produced this scroll had 
a fine, regular hand and was quite 
skillful with a pen. His dexterity and 
the excellent state of preservation of 
the text will make it easy for future 
generations of scholars to penetrate 
deeply into Biblical antiquity. 

Learned investigation of all these 
manuscripts will undoubtedly be pur- 
sued in the years to come. But espe- 
cially will scholars turn their attention 
to the Book of Isaiah because of the 
prime importance of the Bible in West- 
ern civilization. 


One of the most noteworthy facts 
about this manuscript is its remark- 
able concordance with the traditional 
Hebrew text. Of course the agreement 
is not perfect in all minute details. 
There are many variations in spelling, 
because the Hebrew script of that time 
had no distinct characters to indicate 
vowels. 

But the real value of this ancient 
copy of Isaiah to Biblical research can 
only be grasped fully when one under- 
stands the nature of the Masorah—the 
early Hebrew tradition as to the cor- 
rect form of the Scriptural texts. Un- 
der the direction, probably, of a certain 
Rabbi Aquiba, a 2nd-century a.p. text 
of the Scriptures was canonized as the 
norm for all subsequent scribes. Suc- 
ceeding ages of copyists transcribed 
slavishly from this norm or standard 
text, even to such absurd details as 
letters partially formed or even upside 
down. Hence arose what is known as 
the Masoretic texts. Although there 
are some 3,400 of these, they are, rel- 
atively speaking, of no outstanding 
value because of their lack of varia- 
tion, and because they all trace their 
origin to a single common source. 

Through the medium of the newly 
found Isaiah, however, scholars are 
able to hurdle the artificial barrier of 
the Masoretes. They can now come 
within five or six centuries of the orig- 
inal, which Isaiah wrote some 700 
years before the birth of Christ. 


Devin to build the brotherhood of man without the father- 
hood of God is like trying to make a wheel without a hub. 


Irene Dunne. 











»NE afternoon our polar-expedition 
- ship was ice-bound. A group of us 
/ packed cameras, and started across 
the ice on a sightseeing trip. We did 
not travel on skis but walked over the 
frozen surface. On this trip we saw 
our first emperor penguin. As we ap- 
proached he arose to meet us. The 
ceremony of meeting an emperor is 
formidable. He has no fear of humans, 
since humans are an unknown quan- 
tity. It may be that we appear as over- 
dressed penguins to him. Emperor 
penguins approach the human with 
curiosity. They travel in groups and 
generally stand at a distance calling 
across the ice with high screeching 
voices. Then they walk slowly for- 
ward. When they have come close 
enough to observe easily with their 
nearsighted eyes, one of the older 
males advances slightly to introduce 
the flock. He will stand there gurgling, 
bowing his head to his chest after each 
gurgle, introducing his companions 
with his bows. Proverbially the Japa- 
nese are the most polite people in the 
world, but they cannot touch the gro- 
tesque graciousness of the emperor. 
Our particular friend came alone; 


—_ 


_-By WILLIAM J. MENSTER— 
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Condensed chapter of a book* 


Father William J. Menster was chap- 
lain to the central force of the fourth 
Byrd Antarctic expedition, He is now 
director of Catholic Charities, Dubuque, | 
Iowa. This article is taken from his | 
book, Strong Men South, the only official | 
printed story of this expedition. Among 
the many unusual turns in the book are | 
a recounting of Father Menster’s unique 
“firsts.” He consecrated this last con- 
tinent of the world to God; he was the 

| first to preach in Antarctica, where now 
) were realized fully St. Paul’s words that 
the faith is spoken of in the whole world; 
he celebrated the first Mass there; and 
he performed the first Baptism, that of 
' a convert sailor, who is now studying 
| for the priesthood. This excerpt tells of 
| his meeting with that most curious of 
j 
; 


mere cee wn 


Antarctic dwellers, the penguin. 





possibly the rest of his flock was off 
hunting or scouting the neighboring 
ice. We stood quietly as he approached. 
He stopped about 15 feet from us, 
bowed profoundly, gurgled. We laugh- 
ed quietly, holding the noise in lest 
he frighten easily. He seemed to recog- 
nize this as our own particular gurgle. 
After we had quieted somewhat he 
bowed again, gurgled, and waited. 
We could not possibly laugh again, he 
seemed so serious. Woody, the ship’s 
librarian, had mastered the penguin’s 


*Strong Men South. 1949. Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. 206 pp. $2.75. 
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call, and we let him gurgle back for 
a while. The emperor settled down for 
a friendly chat. 

After the first few minutes of curi- 
ous observation on both our parts, I 
decided to approach the emperor to 
get to know him personally. I was 
ignorant then of the danger of that 
long beak and those strong flippers, 
but God protects the ignorant. Willie 
and I got along very well. We had to 
call some penguin Willie, and this was 
just the one you would expect to offer 
you a Kool. 

I approached slowly, murmuring 
encouragement to him, and he seemed 
quite content to let me come all the 
way. He raised his head, bowed again, 
swelled his sleek white chest, gurgled, 
and squinted at me with one curious 
eye. Then we shook hands. I took one 
of his black flippers in my two hands, 
raised it slowly, and wagged it very 
gently. He was surprised for a mo- 
ment, looked down at his flipper and 
my hands with a widened eye, then 
settled back, and let me shake all I 
wanted, I rubbed the top of his head, 
a head very small when compared to 
the rest of his body, and scratched the 
back of his neck. He reacted like a 
parrot. His neck hunched, his head 
raised slowly, then he nodded quiet 
approval, gurgling his appreciation. 
He stood about three feet in height, 
so it was easy to scratch his neck while 
we both stood erect. While we gurgled 
and bowed, the men ran back to the 
packs to get their cameras. Later we 
found that running would ordinarily 
frighten the penguins, as would any 


loud noise. That emperor, though, was 
not going to frighten at anything as 
long as I kept up the massage. ° 

I knelt beside him while the sailors 
got pictures. We left Willie after we 
had played with him for half an hour. 
When we got back to the ship I began 
my own private study of the life habits 
of the penguins: emperors and Adelies, 

It is generally supposed that the em- 
perors mate during long journeys that 
may take them thousands of miles to 
sea in search of new places and better 
food. But they finish the long trip 
back to the Antarctic Circle, to the 
solid base of the Ross Ice Shelf, before 
nesting. 

They arrive at the Great Barrier 
some time in March or April, when 
the darkness is beginning to descend 
over the continent. Then the thermom- 
eter has dropped far below zero, and 
the bitter winter blizzards are blowing 
in over the South Pole. Out of the 
descending darkness has fled the skua 
gull; the great seals have moved north 
toward the ice pack for some protec- 
tion during the bitter winter months, 
and the emperors rule the ice barrier 
alone. This is their nesting season, 

Along the ice barrier they gather, 
move inland, or settle along the edges 
of the continent where there may be 
a few miles of barren ground exposed. 
This land is without a suggestion of 
vegetation, covered with rock and 
small stones. As much as possible they 
search out sheltered sections of the ice, 
for the winter is terrible, and death 
strikes swiftly. 

The eggs, generally one to a pen- 
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guin, are laid during the first month 
of winter, and they hatch out quickly. 
The care given the eggs is fantastic. 
There is no foliage for building a nest. 
The eggs cannot be deposited on the 
ice, for the cold would kill the em- 
bryonic chick in a few minutes. In- 
stead, they are held against the soft 
fleshy underbody of the emperor dur- 
ing the period of incubation. If the 
penguin must move, she rolls the egg 
along on her broad, webbed toes so it 
will not fall to the ice and die. Even 
when it is deposited on the flat feet 
the egg is protected by the warmth of 
the mother’s body. And the mother’s 
body is really warm. The emperor can 
endure any temperature that nature 
can produce, often as cold as 65° be- 
low zero. 

After the young are hatched the real 
work of caring for the birds begins, 
and here the males do a good deal of 
the drudgery. For the first week or so, 
the youngsters have no power to use 
their neck muscles. Their heads flop 
all over their chests. They are com- 
pletely helpless, unable to get their 
own food or to defend themselves 
against seals and sea leopards. The 
parents set up a ceaseless vigil, one 
watching the nest while the other goes 
down to the sea to bring back morsels 
of fish and tiny crustacea. 

During the nesting season death 
strikes frequently among the emper- 
ors, destroying both adults and chicks 
in great numbers. Usually the penguin 
will not fight alone, but will be joined 
in an attack by his mate or his com- 
panions in the colony. But during the 
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nesting season, if the hunting emperor 
is attacked by a seal or sea leopard, his 
mate will watch the attack with cool 
indifference, staying strictly by the 
care of its chick. 

After the first few weeks of com- 
parative peace, the real trouble begins. 
The chicks become strong enough to 
move about. Most of them are too 
young to know their own nest, so they 
dodge into any nest available. The old 
penguins resent such intrusions, and 
drive the strange chicks off with their 
powerful flippers. They wander from 
nest to nest, either till they can steal 
into one before being seen—in which 
case the parents can’t tell the stranger 
from their own—or they fall exhaust- 
ed and become easy victims of seals. 
A few of the more intelligent ones 
stay with their parents long enough 
to know them easily, and scoot under 
the right mother as soon as there is 
trouble. 

When the young penguins have be- 
come old enough to fend for them- 
selves a curious breakdown of the so- 
cial order begins. The old penguins 
cherish the illusion of the youngster 
waiting at home for them, and go off 
hunting food for the chicks as they did 
when the chicks were helpless. They 
wander down to the sea and come 
back with a beakful of lobster or 
shrimp for their young. But the chicks 
have their own devilish plans. As soon 
as one sees an old emperor coming up 
laden with delicacies, it will run across 
the ice and stand in front of the par- 
ent penguin screeching for food. It 
seems impossible for the older ones 
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now to know their own for certain, 
so they will stand there gurgling se- 
verely, refusing any morsel of food to 
the young beggar. But the chick is 
persistent. He will peck at the big 
emperor, chase him all over the ice, 
sometimes for hours at a time, till the 
older bird finally surrenders the food. 
The parents now have become com- 
munity property, chosen by the chicks 
on a first-come basis. Occasionally one 
of the parent penguins will hold out 
on its own chick for hours, never real- 
izing that the food in its mouth was 
collected with great care for the very 
little devil pecking furiously at its 
heels. 

Throughout the whole period of its 
infancy the penguin’s worst enemy is 
snow. The old emperors never fall vic- 
tim to the blizzards that blow across 
Antarctica during the winter and early 
summer months, but the chicks, just 
hatched in this period, die in great 
numbers. The snow comes in white 
blankets, swirling into enormous drifts 
and covering whole colonies of pen- 
guins. Some of the chicks lie fright- 
ened in their nests while they are cov- 
ered in whiteness. Those are saved, for 
the older ones burrow through the 
snow and cover the chicks with the 
warmth of their blubbery bodies. But 
the foolish ones become restless, bur- 
row their way to the top of the snow, 
and free their flippers in the wind. 
The snow freezes quickly in the biting 
wind, leaving the flippers stiff and im- 
movable, and the chicks freeze to 
death, unable to burrow back into the 
protecting warmth of the deep snow. 
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Sometimes as many as half a colony 
of chicks are killed in a blizzard. 
Those who survive lie under the snow 
at the end of long tunnels. Gradually 
the sun melts the drifts, or they take 
on a crust, and the chicks crawl out 
on the frozen top. Life goes on in the 
colony, but a pathetic note is added 
here: many of the parent emperors still 
watch over the tiny lifeless bodies on 
the snow. 

When the chicks are able to take 
care of themselves, they go to their 
first swim with no fear and no appar- 
ent coaching by their elders. They dive 
with the smooth, gliding motion of the 
seal, sweep across the surface, and soon 
they are searching for food in the blue 
water where the ice has cracked to 
form an occasional lake. For months 
they experiment in the water, learning 
the tricks of the chase, searching out 
the crustacea that form the most de- 
lectable part of their diet. They play 
weird games: slow marching games of 
tag, processions around the edge of the 
ice pack, follow the leader into the 
water and back up on the ice, and 
posing in long rows like miniature 
gentlemen dressed in tails standing in 
the receiving line of a formal presenta- 
tion. The old emperors leave sport to 
the young, and spend this period molt- 
ing, getting their fresh coat of furry 
black and white feathers. 

By summer the chicks 
strong, take on their glossy coats, and 
the whole colony breaks up for their 
season of traveling. Off they go, mov- 
ing north to the ice pack that fringes 
the whole of the continent, thriving 


become 
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there on the summer inroads of fish 
and shellfish. They become sleek, fat, 
and dignified, and late summer shows 
an emperor in all his splendor. 

It was one of those who met us 
on the ice that day. When I shook his 
flipper I did not realize completely 
that I was greeting the first official 
representative of the vast animal civili- 
zation of Antarctica. We were to see 
seals, sea leopards, whales, skua gulls, 
and albatrosses, but never again were 
we to meet an animal or bird with the 
friendly personality of Willie. He was 
our nominee for president of the 
Southern Chamber of Commerce, the 
deep white south of the Antarctic. 

I met the Adelie penguin after we 
reached Antarctica itself. I noticed a 
group of men standing in a circle 
about 200 yards from the mess tent. 
In the center of the group I could see 
a tiny figure. I knew it must be a pen- 
guin, so went over to get acquainted. 

He turned out to be a small edition 
of the emperor. Though the Adelie 
does not have the emperor’s size, he 
certainly has a vigorous personality. 
A small man, I am told, is more ag- 
gressive than a large one, more touchy 
and belligerent, supposedly in an at- 
tempt to compensate for his size. If 
this is true, the Adelie is the classic 
small man. He is ordinarily peaceful 
but is much more likely to fly off the 
handle than his bigger brother. The 
emperor will let you stroke him, lift 
his flippers, and move him bodily, but 
the Adelie will shrink away, strike 
angrily with his powerful little flip- 
pers, or peck with his sharp beak. It 
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was a great treat for us later to see 
an emperor walk through a small 
group of Adelies. He seemed peaceful 
enough, but was snipped and slapped 
vigorously by the pert little gentlemen 
who resented his intrusion. 

The nesting habits of the Adelie are 
considerably like those of the emperor, 
but its nesting period is later. For the 
Adelie, nesting begins with the last 
months of winter and extends into the 
long daylight of summer. This gives 
the chicks the benefit of the summer 
warmth, however slight that may be, 
but it also increases the danger from 
the sea leopard and the skua gull. The 
most popular choice for an Adelie 
nesting area is one of the stretches of 
barren rock along the coast of the con- 
tinent, where the great ice barrier has 
not yet swallowed the last remnant of 
coast land. Here they build their nests, 
and here they begin their own peculiar 
social life. 

From the small rocks around the 
open stretches of bare sand they gather 
piles of tiny stones with which they 
build their strange nests. The nests 
may be hundreds of feet away from 
the nearest source of stones, and each 
single stone must be carried in the 
beak from the shore to the pile. Be- 
cause it is such an arduous procedure, 
the Adelie has become, over the course 
of centuries, an incurable thief. He 
will help himself to his neighbor’s pile 
as often as he can get away with the 
thievery. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton tells of wit- 
nessing one of those performances in 
his earlier exploration. An Adelie was 
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very industriously walking down to 
the rocks along the edge of the water 
and carrying them back to the spot 
she had chosen for her nest. A second 
Adelie was watching her very careful- 
ly, and a third was watching the sec- 
ond, When the back of the first pen- 
guin was turned as she went to the 
edge of the water, the second calmly 
helped itself to the newest stone, de- 
posited it on its own pile, and waited 
for the next trip. Meanwhile, the third, 
with consummate gall, was stealing 
the rocks right from under the second 
as she sat there watching No. 1. At 
one stage in the game No. 2 turned 
around suddenly as No. 3 was helping 
herself to a choice stone, but the thief 
gave an excellent performance of 
scratching with its beak in the rock 
9 


and sand, and No. 2 apparently sus- - 


pected nothing. How long this went 
on, or who stole from No. 3, Shackle- 
ton does not tell. The logical conclu- 
sion would seem to be that most of the 
penguins grew fat from taking only 
the few steps necessary to steal the 
stones while the one that was doing 
the original carrying collapsed from 
exhaustion. 

I think the greatest shock to those 
of us who were novices in Antarctica 
was the discovery that penguins did 
not always move by walking on their 
flat paddle feet. Actually the penguin 
is capable of rapid locomotion, but not 
by walking. He lies on his white stom- 
ach, rocks like a seal, beats his flippers 
and feet, and scoots across the ice. 
When the penguin is in trouble, or 
when he wants to travel quickly, he 


will scoot, not walk. Shackleton re- 
ports seeing Adelies cutting them- 
selves while attempting to scoot across 
stretches of rock and sand when they 
were terrified by dogs or men of the 
exploring party. But on our trip we 
saw only ice, and the sight of an 
Adelie gliding across the floes or the 
base of the Great Ice Barrier was not 
at all uncommon. 

The particular Adelie who was the 
center of attraction in the group I 
joined that Monday was probably a 
two-year-old. He stood just over two 
feet in height, and weighed some- 
where near 40 or 50 pounds. His white 
shirt was not the neat sight that the 
front of Willie the emperor was. But 
as we could see no other Adelies near 
we knew he had been traveling long 
that day to take a look, and that most 
of that trip had been made on his 
stomach. He was a bit snippy at first, 
but when one of our huskies joined 
the group he settled down to contem- 
plating the dog with as much fervor 
as the husky considered him. 

The husky walked close to the Ade- 
lie, who was named Beanie by one of 
the Boston contingent, sniffed at him, 
turned around, and seemed to check 
his resemblance to us. Beanie came 
forward a few steps, considered the 
husky with a watery right eye, flicked 
his flipper out and slapped him lightly. 
The husky growled a bit, but the blow 
had little effect on his thick fur, and 
he settled down on his haunches to 
make his own observations. After a 
few minutes of mutual admiration 
Beanie started to squawk in a voice 
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that sounded like a soprano foghorn. 
Within ten minutes we saw tiny black 
specks scooting across the ice toward 
us, and soon there were seven Adelies 
grouped about the husky, who was 
content to be the main attraction. 
After a few moments of this Beanie 
decided to take a walk, and the husky 
followed at his heels. Beanie walked 
a short distance, rocked over on his 
belly, and began to scoot away. The 
husky followed at a brisk trot. They 
circled the whole camp with Beanie 
coming to an abrupt halt every 20 or 
30 yards. Every time he stopped, his 
canine shadow went sliding past on 
uncertain paws. The other six took off 
after Beanie, and it was the most fan- 
tastic sight of the expedition: seven 


little black-and-white scooters zipping 
across the ice around the camp, with 
one slipping and sliding husky try- 
ing to stay close to the leader. Beanie 
scooted back to us and came to his 
feet, apparently unaffected by his trip. 
The husky was exhausted. 
Fortunately our dogs did not get 
into any trouble with the penguins. 
The penguins, on their part, were fas- 
cinated by the huskies, followed them 
through the camp, and called to their 
friends in the distance to come to see 
these curious visitors, the only four- 
footed animals in all of Antarctica. 
All in all, we made quite a happy 
family, with few unpleasant incidents 
to mar the delightful associations 
formed on the barren continent of ice. 


“Let God Be My Judge” 


HE controversy about the Catholic doctrine on salvation outside the 
visible Church recalls one practical instance that I have never for- 


gotten. 


This particular woman was a devout Lutheran, an extraordinarily 


good woman and the mother of three priests. When she came to die, 
her priest sons were at her bedside. Often during her lifetime they had 
discussed the possibility of their mother’s conversion to the Catholic faith, 
and had done gently what they could. She had, however, remained a 
convinced Lutheran. Now she was at the hour of her death. 

The three sons sat down once more in council. They decided that 
‘their mother was sincere in her belief, had loved Christ, and had lived 
according to her lights; any gesture on their part might disturb her con- 
science. So they knelt at her bedside, those three Catholic priests, and 
watched her die a Lutheran, convinced that she was a member of the 
invisible Church and on her way to salvation. 

From Along the Way by Daniel Lord, S.J. (N.C.W.C.). 














Oliver Twist escaped 


Boy Chimney Sweeps 
of England 


By GEORGE L. PHILLIPS 


Condensed from England’s Climbing Boys* 


HE TRADE of chimney sweeping 
was established before Shake- 
speare’s time, but the custom of 

forcing boys to sweep flues with 
brushes and scrapers probably did not 
become general in England until the 
18th century. 

Climbing boys, shouting their shrill 
cry of “All up” from the chimney tops, 
were heard more and more frequently 
as the demand for their services con- 
stantly increased with narrower flues 
and more coal fires. The climbing boys 
became an English problem. The 
hardships of their trade were horrible. 
Their ignorance and unstable habits, 
carried over from their climbing days, 
made them unfit for other trades 
when they had grown too large to 
climb flues. 

The need for climbing boys arose in 
England when architects began to in- 
stall fireplaces in every room, so that 
the rooftops of London were thickly 
studded with chimneys. Each flue zig- 
zagged and twisted down through the 
walls of the building to its own hearth. 
As the number of flues increased, their 
sizes decreased so that a few measured 
only six inches square; a larger num- 


ber, eight or nine inches square; and 
the majority, perhaps, averaged nine 
by 14 inches. 

Besides discarding his ancestors’ 
great hearths and wide flues, the 18th- 
century Englishman turned from 
wood fires to coal. The smoke deposit 
from logs could be easily swept out of 
the chimney by servants or grown 
chimney sweepers, but the soot from 
coal clung to the sides of the narrow 
flues so that only little boys climbing 
into them could clean them. 

When Parliament abolished Negro 
slavery in 1808, the flues of its august 
chambers were being climbed by boys 
of four, five, and six years of age, sold 
by their parents to chimney sweepers 
for prices ranging from a few shillings 
to two guineas—the smaller the child, 
the better the price—or apprenticed 
with low premiums by callous orphan- 
age overseers. 

When an _ undernourished, puny 
boy got caught in an avalanche of 
soot in the dark bend of a narrow 
flue, he faced the horror of suffocation, 
or, if rescued, the possibilities of being 
maimed. 

From 1794, when the Annual Regis- 


* Baker Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad ministration, Soldiers Field, Boston, 
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ter noted the suffocation of John Brew- 
ster while sweeping a flue at Stradi- 
shall, Suffolk, to 1875, when the Times 
Brew- 
quan- 


reported the death of George 
ster as a result of swallowing a 
tity of soot while sweeping the chim- 
neys of Fulbourn Lunatic asylum, 
newspaper accounts, reports of hu- 
mane societies, and Parliamentary rec- 
ords contain hundreds of instances of 
climbing boys injured and _ killed, 
beaten and burned, deformed and dis- 
eased. Perhaps one of the most cold- 
blooded cruelty was 
brought to light in Edinburgh, in 
1817, at the trial of Joseph Rae, a mas- 
ter chimney sweeper, indicted for the 
murder of his eleven-year-old appren- 
tice, John Fraser. John was stuck in a 
narrow flue and struggled for five 
hours to free himself. At last, Rae, 
realizing that threats of using gun 
powder to blow him out were useless, 


examples of 


sent another apprentice up the flue to 
attach a cord to one of Fraser’s legs. 
The tortured boy shrieked, but Rae 
and another man hauled on their end 
of the rope with all their strength. 
Finally, when neither shrieks nor 
groans were heard, Rae, sensing that 
the boy was dead, drank a dram of 
whiskey and left the house. A mason 
was quickly summoned to open a hole 
into the flue. He found Fraser “lying 
on his belly, with his hands stretched 
above his head. He was lying at a turn 
in the vent, and his head jammed at 
the head of the turn; had a towel 
around his head, and a shirt all around 
his neck.” 

So greatly did boys hate climbing 
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flues, that it is not strange to read of 
one lad who gladly consented to the 
amputation of his leg, crushed in a 
fall in a flue, when the surgeon assured 
him that with one leg he could never 
climb another chimney. 

Less startling than the deaths, but 
equally shocking, were the diseases 
and deformities chimney sweeping 
caused: sleeping on soot bags in damp, 
unheated cellars. and walking the 
streets before dawn in harsh weather 
gave many boys coughs and asthma; 
undernourishment and poor clothing 
gave some consumption; irritation 
from soot particles gave them red- 
rimmed eyes and inflamed eyelids; soot 
brought to many the dreaded “chim- 
ney-sweeper cancer.” Carrying heavy 
bags of soot twisted their spines, legs, 
and arms; climbing rough-plastered 
flues produced knocked knees and 
swollen ankle joints; falling down 
flues into fires burned their flesh. 

Despite humane societies’ repeated 
efforts to persuade Parliament to rescue 
the children from their miseries, legis 
lative action was slow, often ineffec- 
tual. 

The House of Lords, for example, 
emasculated the regulatory clauses in 
a bill passed in 1788 to relieve the 
climbing boys; in 1804, 1818, and 1819, 
the Lords persisted in killing measures 
for improving the working conditions 
of the apprentices. They claimed they 
would restrict the trade of chimney 
sweeping by making house owners re- 
build flues so that machines could be 
used. Even when in 1834 public opin- 
ion forced the Lords to approve a bill, 
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passed by the Commons, the Duke of 
Hamilton voiced the hesitation of the 
other Lords in declaring that the meas- 
ure before them for regulating the 
trade of chimney sweeping and con- 
struction of chimneys would force in- 
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thought, was carrying legislation a 
little further than was necessary. The 
Act of 1840, however, did give protec- 
tion to the boys, and the later acts of 
1864 and 1875 strengthened its pro- 
visions so that the long-continued 











practice of employing climbing boys 
was finally abolished. 


dividuals to erect their chimneys “aft- 
er a particular fashion.” This he 
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Red Christian 


From a missionary Sister in the path of the Chinese Red Army comes this 
strange bit. When the Reds arrived near the mission of the Columban Fathers 
not far from them, one of the soldiers stepped up, knelt before the priest, and 
said, “I’m a Christian. I can’t go to Mass. But will you please give me your 
blessing?” From Along the Way (N.C.W.C.) by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (18 July ’49). 


Incident in the Subway 


SWeiwamn saw the old man fall. He tumbled down the last few stairs and lay 
crumpled and still on the narrow platform of the station. Some men stepped 
over the small sprawled figure, and others walked around it to the other side 
of the subway, pausing only for a quick glance. 

A subway track walker and a young, well-dressed man who looked like a 
broker saw the old man. The subway worker bent and lifted him to a sitting 
posture, The young man, heedless of a pool of spreading blood, knelt to feel 
the feeble pulse. Someone ran upstairs to the change booth to summon help. 

A glaze came slowly over the blue eyes looking up from the platform. 
The mouth gradually gaped open as slack facial muscles let go forever. 

There on the huge station platform with trains coming and going, carrying 
heedless hundreds about their business, the young man knelt by the side of 
death and began in a low, hushed voice: 

“Our Father, who art in heaven . 

Others soon stopped, knelt, picked up the | Prayer: “On earth as it is in 
heaven ...and forgive us our trespasses . 

Death isn’t always as lonely as life in the endless flow of Manhattan. 
Tidings (14 Nov. °47). 
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The feminine leaven 


Thank You, Sister 


By VINCENT P. McCORRY, S,J. 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


His has always been a man’s 
world. In spite of the vast fe- 
male invasion of the business 
world, most offices still have a man in 
the executive’s chair and a woman at 
the secretary’s desk. When you hear 
the title, “Professor,” you expect to 
meet a nice old man, and not a bright 
young thing. Most countries of the 
world are run by men. Many countries 
are very badly run by men but I am 
only mentioning a fact, and not pro- 
posing a doctrine. 
The visible world of affairs is such 
a strikingly masculine affair that most 
of us do not notice at all either the 
quantity or the quality of the world’s 
terribly necessary work which is daily 
and quietly performed 
by women. Any number 
of people were astonish- 
ed and faintly troubled 
when a national picture 
magazine portrayed a 
young housewife. She 
could hardly be seen, in 
the midst of the actual 
number of dishes, glass- 
es, pots and pans she 
bathes in a week, and 
the actual number and 
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quantity of the foods she cooks. The 
kitchen, incidentally, is but one of the 
rooms in a house. Anyhow, men who 
studied the picture probably felt 
vaguely, but without making any par- 
ticular suggestions, that there is some- 
thing highly inefficient about domestic 
arrangements. We all know that 
women take care of homes and babies, 
but those who have never taken care 
of either a home or a baby’ have no 
proper concept of what these appall- 
ing tasks involve. 

Turn now to the world of Holy 
Mother Church. This, too, for better 
or worse, is mainly a man’s world, 
and here, too, the work done. by the 
womenfolk, by the Sisters who wear 
the gracious and attrac- 
tive garb of their re- 
ligious families, goes 
largely unnoticed, The 
Sisters themselves, heav- 
en knows, experience 
very little sense of griev- 
ance on this score and 
would not dream of ex- 
pressing the mildest 
protest. Sisters prefer 
their obscurity and do 
not wish for garlands. 
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Nuns are to the mystical Body as a 
man’s arms and legs are to the man. 
We do not thank our arms and legs; 
we hardly think of them when we are 
well. But let a man, for as much as a 
day, be deprived of the use of his right 
arm, and he will be astonished to dis- 
cover how helpless he is. He will pain- 
fully realize that it performed a thou- 
sand necessary services each day. The 
Sisters are Mother Church’s right arm. 

Sometime ago, two books were pub- 
lished about the same time by two 
Protestant writers. The burden of both 
books, strange as it may sound to our 
Roman ears, was the same: America 
is becoming a Catholic country. The 
explanation was that the Protestants 
have nothing to match the Catholic 
school system, which receives a child 
at the age of reason and cheerfully 
takes him through grade school, high 
school, college and graduate school. 
Nothing is perfect under the sun, but 
a religious-school system which can do 
a job like that must have a deep reli- 
gious influence over those for whom 
it exists. We may thank God for our 
Catholic schools, and we may well 
thank the Sisters for being the founda- 
tion on which the whole structure is 
raised, the parochial or grade-school 
teachers. 

It is fairly safe to say that most cleri- 
cal men are not at their best when 
they deal with the smaller children. 
There is some mystery about child- 
hood which is known only to children 
and women. We Jesuits have been in 
the educational business for some 400 
years, but just at present we are gradu- 


ally and firmly withdrawing from 
grade-school work. We are good men, 
as the saying goes, but we know when 
we're licked. College sophomores may 
be a challenge, but 2nd-graders are 
atomic in more senses than one. All 
over the nation our children from five 
to 13 flock daily to the ones who can 
really cope with them, to those who 
can, so to speak, beat them at their 
own game, beat them into some con- 
dition resembling Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

There is another task for which men 
are not really fitted, and that is teach- 
ing girls of any age. One simple proof 
is the fact that girls would rather be 
taught by men. Say what you will, 
men do not, will not, and cannot un- 
derstand the feminine nature. Neither 
do women; but women have some 
practical intuitions on the subject. A 
woman will read a woman—and par- 
ticularly a young girl—like a book, 
while a man is still admiring the pretty 
cover and wondering vaguely what 
makes this remarkable thing go. For- 
tunately for our school system and for 
Holy Mother Church, high-school 
girls and college women are almost 
entirely entrusted to the care of Sisters. 
Once again, Sisters are doing with 
ease what men either could not do, 
would do badly, or would be mad- 
dened by doing. 

Has anyone noticed another task, 
more and more necessary in a more 
and more barbarous world, now being 
discharged by Sisters, almost alone? 
That task is the teaching and preserva- 
tion of manners. We will never know 
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how much we owe to nuns in the mat- 
ter of youthful morals, but we may as 
well admit that we owe everything to 
nuns for what remains of youthful 
manners. Manners always decline in 
the absence of influence. 
When the influence present is not only 
feminine but strictly religious, the 
manners taught are likely to be of the 
best. I have long believed that Sisters 
should receive a benefice from the 
state for being practically the only ones 
who are keeping this nation from ex- 
ternal savagery. 

The labors of Sisters are legion. In 
Catholic hospitals throughout the land 
the unhappy sick are nursed by Sisters 
as they are nursed by no others under 


women’s 


heaven. In so “homes,” or- 
phaned children find something aston- 
ishingly like real homes, because Sister 
manages to be to them a most unique, 
practical, competent, tender mother. 
The pathetic aged, unwanted and un- 
well, find peace and patience as they 
are served and strengthened and in 
every sense edified by Sisters. Girls 
who have been bad and were going 
to become worse grow into good girls 
under the nuns. 

And behind the picture there exists 
another whole world of backbreaking 
labor; for there, out of all sight but 
one, the valiant, noble army of heroic 
Jay Sisters hurry about their endless 
cooking and cleaning and mending 
and washing so that the whole great 
work may go on, that their beloved 
Christ in His mystical Body may be 
fed and clothed and shining clean and 
a pride for all to see. 


many 


It is easy not to notice the stagger- 
ing labors of the Sisters of America. 
There is a way, though, in which we 
can make our minds grasp what they 
always should have known. Suppose 
for just a moment that when you fise 
tomorrow morning the work of nuns 
throughout the nation will suddenly 
have stopped. What will happen? 

This will happen. Fifty-four thou- 
sand young women will be turned out 
of 123 colleges. Half a million boys 
and girls will go sadly and perilously 
to public high schools. Nine hundred 
thousand public-school pupils will 
look in vain for religious instruction. 
More than 2 million parochial and 
grade-school youngsters will be with- 
out teachers. Forty-five thousand or- 
phans will be orphaned more bitterly 
than before. Sixteen thousand way- 
ward or underprivileged children will 
return to the streets to plague society 
and ruin themselves. Twenty-two 
thousand aged men and women will 
be homeless and helpless. Thirty-four 
thousand student nurses will have to 
become nurses without the training 
which only the divine Physician can 
give. Within the next year, almost 4 
million patients will crowd secular 
hospitals instead of finding place in 
800 Catholic hospitals. 

Every priest, Brother, and Catholic 
man and woman ought to feel hum- 
bled and abashed in the face of this 
tremendous, unsuspected reality. 

Before this tremendous fact every 
Catholic should say in his heart, 
“Thank you, Sister, for the work that 
you are doing.” 
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FEW miles from a West Texas oil 
‘field, our car passed a dozen 
heavy trucks groaning through the 
yellow sand. Their cargoes looked 
strange. I asked about them. 

An oil-well supply man answered 
casually, “That’s mud!” He patiently 
explained that the truck-borne mud 
was to be used in drilling. The oil 
field was in a desert; sand can’t be used 
to make mud, he said. Deep wells 
couldn’t be drilled without mud. 

When I came to understand a little 
about the lore of mud and the part 
it plays in getting crude oil out of the 
ground, I was amazed to learn that 
there’s mud in all gasoline; that every 
time you tell the man to fill the tank 
of your car, you are helping to pay 
for the millions of tons of special mud 
that made the drills work. 

The mud they use for drilling may 
have baking soda, mica, excelsior, 
baled hay, or chopped rope in it. Spe- 
cial conditions, I found, may set up a 
demand for special muds that contain 
cotton or burlap bags, ground sugar- 
cane fibers, cottonseed hulls, wood 
shavings, asbestos or common corn 
starch, 


Feathers and cornstarch, too 


There’s Mud in 





When Edwin L. Drake drilled the 


world’s first artesian oil well at Titus- 
ville, Pa., 90 years ago, he found oil 
at 694 feet. He reached that oil by a 
type of drilling that was like hammer- 
ing a chisel through rock. By 1901, 
percussion drilling had become too 
slow and expensive. Oil was being 
found at lower and lower levels. A 
new drilling method was badly needed. 

At Spindletop, Texas, a man named 
Lucas came up with a new drilling 
process. He made it possible to drill 
wells faster, cheaper, and deeper. The 
hole was dug by means of a hollow 
pipe with a drilling bit attached to the 
lower end. The pipe was spun by a 
table on the derrick floor. The drilling 
bit operated against the rock as an 
auger works on wood. Instead of chis- 
eling, the drilling was accomplished 
by boring. But the rock and shale 
cuttings had to be brought to the top 
before they piled up and stopped the 
drill pipe and the bit. 

Mud was the answer. Mixed in a 
huge sump on the surface, it was 
pumped under pressure through the 
inside of the drill pipe to escape 
through the drilling bit at the bottom 
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of the hole. The mud then picked up 
the cuttings and carried them to the 
surface through the space between the 
outside of the drill pipe and the drilled 
hole. After leaving the well, the mud 
flowed into a pit where it settled and 
drained back to work all over again. 

It was as simple as that. It looked 
foolproof for a long time, but well 
depths increased. Today, 16,000-foot 
wells are not uncommon. That's near- 
ly three miles from where you stand. 

In such deep holes, simple mud no 
longer worked. Mud engineering, a 
new profession, came into being. The 
mud engineer’s job is to match the 
mud to the job. If he doesn’t, a delay 
might cost $1,000 a day. He’s a pro- 
fessional, and more than pays for his 
keep. He’s got to know chemistry, 
physics, and hydraulics. He’s got to 
have more than a smattering of geol- 
ogy. Also, he’s got to be blessed with 
the gifts of ingenuity, second sight, 
and daring. If one formula fails, he 
quickly invents a new one, using ma- 
terials that are near-by and cheap, if 
possible. 

Bringing cuttings to the surface isn’t 
the only thing drilling mud does in 
a modern rotary drilling well. It also 
cools and lubricates the drill pipe and 
bit. It seals off the walls of the drilled 
hole with a thin, hard crust strong 
enough to prevent any minor gas, oil 
or water strata from blowing through 
and slowing the drilling. It must have 
the proper viscosity to keep from 
draining into any crevices or porous 
formations the drill hits. 

The skilled mud engineer knows 


geology; he can often keep ahead of 
drilling conditions and doctor the mud 
to meet them. However, there are such 
things as faults; geology, he discovers, 
doesn’t have all the answers. He lives 
in a steady state of emergency and he 
must be ready to prescribe for an ar- 
terial system’s well-being with speed 
and certainty. He knows when to use 
corn ‘starch, chopped rope, sawdust or 
excelsior in his mud. They are stand- 
ard remedies. Mica does certain things, 
as does baking soda, and the engineer’s 
knowledge of chemistry tells him 
when to use them. He has found that 
a mixture of asphalt and Diesel oil 
answers some special problems. How 
he discovered it, no one knows. He 
drives a laboratory car, equipped with 
all manner of scientific devices, slide 
rules, and a stop watch. If you under- 
stand technical terms, he’ll bury you 
under a barrage of them. When every 
standard formula fails, he creates a 
new one. It might contain tire chains, 
feathers, oat straw or corn stalks. He'll 
come up with the right answer, just 
as a matter of tradition. Corn starch, 
he knows, will sometimes ferment. He 
adds lye or salt to prevent it. 

Thanks to him, the nation’s fuel 
tanks are filled, there’s gasoline in any 
quantity you want. The mud engi- 
neer’s job is peculiar, and relatively un- 
known, but it is of major importance 
to every car owner, to every home 
heated with fuel oil. The next time 
you ask the man to fill ’er up, you'll 
know there’s mud in the gasoline, At 
least, without that mud, there would 
not be much gasoline. 
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Shining symbol 


The Sun Sheds Its Secrets 


By PIUS WALSH, O.F.M. 
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Condensed from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record* 


. \E Know the sun is a gigantic 
_\ / and well-equipped workshop 
) V where phenomena occur be- 

yond our power to duplicate. But it is 
no longer secret, mysterious, aloof, but 
a telltale that blabs its secret to a far- 
flung universe. Physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, all help in splitting the 
sun wide open and laying bare its long- 
shrouded mystery. 

Our first impression is of a dazzling 
light, though the source is 93 million 
miles away. Yet not all of the light 
beamed towards us arrives. Nearly a 
quarter is absorbed by our atmosphere. 
Allowing for our distance, we can cal- 
culate that one square inch of the sun’s 
surface glows with a brightness ten 
times greater than the hot carbon of 
an arc lamp. This means that the 
whole sun has an illuminating power 
of 3,000 million million million million 
candles. This brightness is distributed 
almost uniformly over the sun’s sur- 
face. There is, however, a dimming at 
the cooler edges, and occasional spots. 

Visible radiation is but a fraction 
of the energy received. We receive also 
ultraviolet light, and, most important 


of all, infra-red or heat radiation. This 
last is greater than all the others com- 
bined. Calculation shows that the total 
energy radiated by the sun is sufficient, 
if it all came to our planet, to cause 
the oceans of the world to boil in less 
than two seconds. 

We can satisfy ourselves that matter 
in the sun is largely gas, since its aver- 
age density is only one-quarter that of 
our earth. Even so, the sun is 350,000 
times heavier than the earth. It weighs 
2,000 million million million tons. 

It has the same elements as the earth, 
but so great is the sun’s temperature, 
that elements solid on earth are made 
gas there. The temperature at the sun’s 
center must be several million degrees 
centigrade, although the surface-tem- 
perature is only about 6,000° C. Be- 
cause of the enormous temperature 
existing in the sun we can identify 
many of its elements. Newton, Fraun- 
hofer and Foucault made this possible. 

Newton made the discovery that 
the colors which appear when white 
light passes through a prism are in the 
light itself and are not, as the ancients 
thought, due to the prism or crystal or 
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jewel. Sunlight is a combination of 
light waves of all wave lengths from 
the short violet to the long red waves. 
White light contains ail colors. 
Fraunhofer (1817) discovered that 
theeband of color from sunlight is not 
really complete. It is broken by many 
dark lines. This means that the light 
of some few wave lengths is missing; 
that the sunlight striking the earth is 
not pure white. He carefully mapped 
the position of the absent wave lengths, 
the most prominent of which are 
named after him, Fraunhofer lines. 
Foucault, the French physicist, al- 
lowed white light to pass through sodi- 
um vapor before falling on a prism. 
He found that white light no longer 
gave a continuous spectrum—with all 
colors, but that two yellows were miss- 
ing. The two yellows had the same 
wave lengths that incandescent sodium 
would emit. In a word, the sodium 
vapor absorbed its own characteristic 
wave lengths. The fact immediately 
linked up with the Fraunhofer lines 
in the solar spectrum. The absence of 
the two sodium lines in the spectrum 
of the sun’s light (which, because of 
the sun’s temperature, must be white) 
proves that this light must pass 
through a cloud of sodium before it 
reaches the earth. As this sodium is 
not in our atmosphere, we know that 
there is sodium in the sun. One after 
another the earth’s elements have been 
identified as existing there. More than 
60 of 92 have so far been found. The 
30-odd elements of earth not identified 
are probably present in very small 
quantities. Coincidence of so many 
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elements common to earth and sun 
points strongly to a common origin. 

The sun’s atmosphere is invisible 
even through a high-power telescope. 
It is cloaked by the brightness of the 
light from the main body of the sun. 
During total eclipse, however, the 
main body of the sun is shuttered off 
and the wonders of the solar atmos- 
phere can be seen clearly. The corona 
proper extends many thousands of 
miles from the sun and contains but 
few of the earth’s elements. 

At first it is surprising that the sun’s 
atmosphere stretches out thousands of 
miles. It might be expected that the 
huge pull of gravity would keep its 
atmosphere close to home. But a force 
in the opposite direction tends to drive 
the atmosphere away. That force is the 
pressure of light. According to the 
quantum theory of light, there are 
corpuscular light quanta, localized 
bundles of energy, associated with 
light waves. When these quanta col- 
lide with the atoms of the elements in 
the sun’s atmosphere they transfer to 
them their energy and impulse, whole 
or in part. This unremitting bombard- 
ment is able to overcome the pull of 
gravity and push the atmosphere out 
thousands of miles. 

One solar phenomenon has a bad 
name these days. That is the sunspots. 
They were first seen in 1609 when Gal- 
ileo pointed his first telescope sun- 
wards. Numbers of them are always 
on the sun’s face. Some are 500 miles 
across, others 100 times that. They are 
never steady, but increase or decrease 
in size while the revolving sun carries 
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them across its face. There is no doubt 
that they are caused by some kind of 
volcanic action in the sun. Deep in 
the sun’s center, gigantic eruptions 
take place. As the explosions reach the 
surface, colossal masses of flaming gas 
are hurled into the solar atmosphere. 
The gases cool as they expand on lib- 
eration. Cooling, they appear as dark 
shadows on the brilliant sun. Of course 
they are not dark, but merely appear 
black in contrast with the blinding 
brilliance of their background. There 
is adequate evidence that sunspot ac- 
tivity occurs in cycles of 11 years. After 
a year of intense activity, the spots 
gradually decrease in size and number 
for five or six years and then increase 
slowly to a new maximum. Such years 
of intense eruptions were 1917, 1928, 
and 1939, The present cycle is expected 
to reach its maximum in 1950. Associ- 
ated with these outbursts are three 
earth phenomena, the aurora borealis 
(and australis), frequent magnetic 
storms, and possible increased rainfall. 

It is not hard to understand how 
sunspot activity can affect us. In each 
gigantic solar eruption, showers of 
electrons and ionized atoms—atoms 
irom which the planetary electrons 
have been stripped—are shot into 
space. Next day some of them reach 
our atmosphere. Both electrons and 
ionized atoms have electrical charges. 
A normal atom is electrically neutral, 
but when negative electrons are torn 
from it as a result of the sun’s internal 
temperature, the rest must be positive- 
ly charged. As we know from com- 
passes, the earth acts as a large magnet. 
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It is characteristic of a magnet that 
all charged particles do not reach it 
with equal ease from every direction. 
In fact, charged particles approaching 
the earth find that their line of least 
resistance is towards either the north 
or south magnetic poles. Moreover, 
Kaplan has shown by experiments that 
such particles, when they meet condi- 
tions like those at the top of our at- 
mosphere, give out a green light. This 
they do in collision with air molecules. 
So we can be satisfied that the streams 
of electrically charged particles from 
the sun approach our earth towards 
the poles and cause the beautiful north- 
ern and southern lights. 

Magnetic storms manifest them- 
selves in the agonizing wails we hear 
at times from our radios. They also 
interfere with our telephones. The in- 
terference with our radios is caused by 
the incoming particles’ contact with 
the ionosphere, an electrified region 
which reflects back to earth radio 
waves that would otherwise escape 
into space. The telephone interference 
is due to electric currents which flow 
through the earth itself. Both occur- 
rences happen at the Same time as sun- 
spot activity. 

It is well known that water vapor 
condenses readily on charged particles. 
Consequently when our atmosphere 
is most rich in ionized particles we 
should expect the greatest rainfall. 
When sun eruptions are most violent 
and frequent, our atmosphere is del- 
uged with such particles. These, in 
turn, tear the planetary electrons from 
the molecules of the gases in the air, 
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creating still more electrified bodies. 
The conditions are then best for vapor 
condensation and plentiful rain. Ex- 
perience seems to bear out the coin- 
cidence of heavy rainfall and the pres- 
ence of sunspots. 

The problem of centuries has been 
to account for the sun staying the same 
size while it is shooting out such colos- 
sal energy. How can it maintain its 
temperature and mass while it is so 
free with its substance? Einstein has 
provided the answer. The sun is not 
really conserving its mass. In its fur- 
naces matter is being turned into en- 
ergy. Applying Einstein’s energy-mass 
equation, and knowing approximately 
the total energy radiated by the sun, 
we learn that 444 million tons of mat- 
ter in the sun must be annihilated 
each second. This looks like solar sui- 
cide. But so immense is the sun that 
even this holocaust could go on for 
10,000 million years before it would 
lose 1000th part of its present weight. 
There seems little doubt that such a 
conversion of matter into energy is the 
real explanation of the apparent perm- 
anence of the sun despite its huge loss 
of energy. 

Granting this hypothesis, it is of 
primary interest to find out how this 
annihilation of matter takes place. We 
might today be tempted to think of 
some process like the atom bomb. We 
could imagine a heavier element in 
the sun suffering “nuclear fission” so 
that the products are lighter than the 
original parent element. The differ- 
ence in mass would then appear as 
energy, as happens with uranium. 


More impressive, however, is a recent 
suggestion of Bethe and Weizsacker, 
that, at solar temperatures, hydrogen 
is changed into helium, which is 
known to be abundant in the sun, 
where it was first discovered. Four 
hydrogen nuclei protons—hydrogen 
atoms less their nuclear electrons— 
unite to form a helium atom. The 
helium atom weighs slightly less than 
the four protons which go to make it 
up. This difference of mass appears 
then as thermal energy, which would 
be the origin of the sun’s power. The 
simplicity of this suggestion, coupled 
with the fact of the abundance of 
hydrogen and helium in the sun, lends 
strength to the author’s suggestion. 
The gradual conversion of hydrogen 
into helium may be the immediate 
source of our energy supply. 

This excursion into the physical 
facts and theories about our sun need 
not diminish our wonder. Its beauty, 
its power, lost nothing in our efforts 
to fit its mightiness into a physical 
scheme. The marvel which generations 
of men have experienced, the lyricism 
which centuries have inspired, are still 
the truest mirror of our greatest cosmic 
entity. We can, more truly than ever, 
echo the Canticle of the Sun, so be- 
loved of its saintly composer, the Pov- 
erello Francis, 


Take Thou the praise, my Lord, for all 
that Thou hast made; 

And special laud for worthy Brother Sun 

Who makes our day and gives us all bis 
light. 

Brilliant and radiant he is, majestic, great, 

The shining symbol, O most High, of 
Thee. 
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A century of good works 


Sisters of Christian Charity 


interested simple folk, gathered 
in the Bussdorf church, saw four 
young women consecrate to 
God their lives of active 


the little group was a wo- 
man of noble birth, Pauline 
von Mallinckrodt, found- 
ress of the Sisters of Chris- 
tian Charity. The birthday 
of the Community was 
Aug. 21, 1849. 

Pauline and her compan- 
ions chose a simple black 
dress fashioned after that 
of the professional school- 
mistress of the day for their 
Religious habit. Their white 
coils, covered by the white 
veil of the novice, had not yet assumed 
the well-known heart shape. Quite ac- 
cidentally, Mother Pauline’s brother 
Hermann, a renowned — statesman, 
while visiting her one day, in a play- 
ful gesture touched the round coif at 
the front centér with his cane. Sur- 
prised and pleased, he beheld the fea- 
tures of his sister surrounded by a 


| heart. 


Pauline had taken some poor and 


blind children under her wing when 


she was still a fraiilein of the world. 
lheir home, the lithe convent mother- 


HUNDRED years ago, a group of 





house, and the day nursery near by 
were the only buildings of the Con- 
gregation at its beginning. 

By 1857 a blind asylum 
replaced the crowded chil- 
dren’s home. Four years 
later a new motherhouse 
arose. Activity among the 
blind was too limited in 
scope for the many young 
women who were joining 
the Congregation. Ten 
years later 4,000 children 
were being instructed in 16 
institutions. 

It was during the period 
1871-1886 that the Kultur- 
kampf, or “fight for cul- 
ture,” was unleashed against 
the Catholic schools. By or- 
der of the so-called May laws, the Con- 
gregation lost one school after another. 
Mother Pauline and her Sisters, rather 
than discard their Religious habit to 
continue their work, withdrew to the 
motherhouse. Finally, even this fell 
under the bann. Mother Pauline trans- 
ferred the motherhouse to Mont St. 
Guibert, Belgium. 

But by the time the Kulturkampf 
was in full swing, pleas for Sisters had 
come from Springfield, IIl., and New 
Orleans, La., in North America, and 
Colombia and Chile in South America. 
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Not many months later the steamer 
Frankfurt, carrying a little band of 
eight Sisters, entered the harbor of 
New Orleans, May 4, 1873. This pio- 
neer colony founded the first mission 
of the Congregation in the New 
World. A mighty cannon shot an- 
nouncing the arrival of the ship soon 
brought the Sisters’ new pastor, Fa- 
ther Bogaerts, on board to welcome 
them. The following day four brightly 
decorated carriages took the Sisters to 
their friendly-looking home. 

For a little over a month the Sisters 
had been acclimating themselves to 
the semitropical atmosphere of New 
Orleans when they were surprised by a 
visit from their beloved foundress. 
Mother Pauline, at request of several 
pastors, was planning to open new 
schools and establish a_ provincial 
motherhouse at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Within a year she was able to count 
seven foundations in this country. In 
1874 the Sisters westward, 
opening a mission in New Ulm, Minn. 

Assured of success in the U.S., 
Mother South 
America. In the autumn of 1874 two 
foundations were made in Chile; one 


moved 


Pauline turned to 


in Puerto Montt, the other in Ancud, 
where the was built. 
Here, too, the Congregation prospered 
in its work of charity and mercy. 
Mother Pauline wished before her 
death to visit all her Sisters in North 
and South America. She set sail. for 
South America on Oct. 1, 1879. Five 
weeks of monotonous sailing brought 
her to Concepcidn, Chile. From Chile 
she set sail for Panama and New York. 


motherhouse 





September 


From Wilkes-Barre as a center she vis- 
ited the 28 North American houses. 

This great task over, Mother Pauline 
returned to Paderborn, her health 
undermined. Nevertheless, she contin- 
ued what she considered her farewell 
visit to all the missions of Germany, 
It was not long after she had complet- 
ed this arduous journey that she suc- 
cumbed to pneumonia on April 30, 
1881, at 63. 

In the U.S., new foundations arose 
in the central and northwestern states. 
The Wilkes-Barre 
could no longer accommodate the 
needs of the Sisters, and it was trans- 
ferred in 1916 to Wilmette, III. Little 
more than a decade later the Eastern 
and Western provinces became sepa- 
rate units, with the second mother- 
house at Mendham, N.J. To date, 
Mother Pauline’s spirit of charity has 


motherhouse in 


found its way into 12 states of the 
Union, which have 72 flourishing mis- 
sions. Some 1,100 Sisters teach 30,000 
children. And 1949, the centennial 
year, saw the cornerstone laid for Di- 
vine Providence hospital at Williams- 
port, Pa., the latest project of the 
Congregation. 

Altogether, some 2,500 Sisters carry 
on the work of Mother-Pauline. Those 
in Europe, with a courage born of 
heroism, are building on the ruins left 
by the last great war—building not 
only structures of brick, stone, and 
wood, but reshaping, reforming the 
souls of youth deluded by unbelief and 
immorality; ministering to broken 
bodies with food, medicine, and cloth- 
ing; and to despairing hearts with 
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words of encouragement and trust in. 


God. They are rebuilding a new world 
of hope, of love, on the sad ruins of 
hate and despair. 

In Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay, 
hospital wards, huts of the poor, class- 
rooms whose wooden floors re-echo 
with the sound of many little feet of 
poorly clad children, and schools for 
the elite. of South American society 
form the stage on which Christian 
charity enacts its drama of life in 
South America. 

The Sisters of Christian Charity 
take great pride in their unity. In spite 
of wars and distances the Congrega- 
tion, a great family of Religious wo- 
men of different nationalities and ton- 
gues, of diverse customs and manners, 
observes everywhere the same Rule, 
upholds the same ideals, follows the 
same traditions. 
work has been 
greater stands an open vista, an untill- 


Great done; still 
ed field, waiting for the sure hand of 
the consecrated teacher, devoted nurse, 
Religious social worker. The record 
of the past lies before the Sisters as an 
enduring challenge to their zeal for 
the growth of the mystical Body of 
Christ upon earth. 

Financial circumstances are never 
an impediment to admission into the 
Congregation of the Sisters of Chris- 
tian Charity, provided you have the 
other requisites of a genuine Religious 
vocation. The young girl who wishes 
to consecrate her life to God in the 
habit of Mother Pauline may enter the 
Congregation either as a junior or as a 
postulant. The juniorate is for girls 


who have just completed the 8th grade. 
Its purpose is to offer young girls be- 
tween 13 and 16 a test for the vocation 
they think they might have. The mode 
of life of the juniors is practically the 
same as that of the postulants, except 
that the religious exercises are fewer 
and shorter, and the hours of sleep and 
recreation longer. 

Moreover, they have no obligations 
except to conform to the regulations 
of the juniorate and, under the guid- 
ance of their mistress, to cultivate the 
precious seed of their vocation in the 
wholesome atmosphere of the convent. 
Applicants are required to present an 
8th-grade diploma for admission to 
the high school at the motherhouse. 
After the first year, juniors are free to 
spend the months of July and August 
at home with their family. 

The postulancy is for young ladies 
between 15 and 30. Applicants past 
30 must receive a dispensation. Candi- 
dates may send their letters of appli- 
cation to either of the two North 
American motherhouses: Maria Im- 
Wilmette, IIl., 
Mendham, 


maculata convent, 
Mallinckrodt 
N. J. 

During the six-month period of 
postulancy secondary and collegiate 
studies are pursued by those with apti- 
tude for teaching. Candidates who are 
more inclined to household skills de- 
vote their time to domestic science. 
Talent for special arts, such as paint- 
ing and music, receives special devel- 
opment. Each day the postulant inter- 
rupts her schedule of study or work 
for periods of prayer and recreation. 


convent, 
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These months of initiation over, 21. This time she takes the vows of 
there then follows a ten-day retreat be- poverty, chastity, and obedience. The 
fore reception of the habit Aug. 21. white veil of her noviceship is replaced 
The youthful spouse of Christ, in by one of black, clearly announcing 
bridal array of symbolic white, kneels _ her new role. 
before the altar to receive her peniten- Each of five consecutive years brings 
tial garb as well as a white veil and a triduum and an eight-day retreat 
large white rosary.*No longer is she before renewal of her vows. Finally, 
of the world; hers is now a new name, in the sixth summer of her professed 
prefixed with the title Sister. Religious life, she returns to the moth- 

Then follow two years of novitiate: | erhouse to spend three months in soli- 
the first, a canonical year devoted to _ tude and retreat in preparation for the 
the science of personal holiness, prayer, day of her final profession. On that 
and domestic duties; the second, an ac-__ day she is perpetually incorporated in- 
tive preparation for her work. At the to the Congregation of the Sisters of 
close of the second year, the novice Christian Charity. She has thoroughly 
again kneels before the altar on Aug. gained the title of Sister. 


Be 


A Matter of . . . 


Tue newest Soviet purge is directed against persons offending the patriotic 
sentiments of plain Russian people by promoting “cosmopolitanism.” More 
than 100 distinguished authors and scientists have- been caught in the witch 
hunt, brand-marked “cosmopolitans,” and taken to task for the new crime. 
The majority of them are Soviet citizens of Jewish origin. 

Jewish Labor Bund Bulletin (June-July ’49). 


Opinion 


eA terrer sent to Maurice Thorez by the husband of Mme. Boulanger, a 
municipal councillor recently expelled from the Communist party, states: 
“Whereas, my lawful wife has been expelled from the Communist party, and 
since I am wedded to the former and not the latter; and whereas, because of her 
exclusion no member of the party is permitted hereafter to have any contacts 
with her; and whereas, for this reason, I am forced either to resign from the 
party or divorce my wife, I, therefore, elect to quit the party and retain my 
wile, who, in the final analysis, is a better bargain than the party.” 


France Amerique quoted in the Kansas City Star. 
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urine her senior year of high 
school, the young lady attended a 
Catholic school, and later became a 
Catholic. She heard the instructions 
given weekly by the pastor as well as 
the daily instructions of the teacher, 
remaining apparently indifferent. 

Came graduation time, and the Sis- 
ter took the pupils to church to prac- 
tice. During a lull, some of the boys 
began talking and laughing. The Sis- 
ter, usually mild to the point of bland- 
ness, used scathing words to express 
her disappointment and displeasure at 
“such conduct in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament.” 

“Just why this Sister, whose mild- 
ness was proverbial, should become so 
distressed and irate over a little inno- 
cent recreation made me curious,” the 
convert said. “I sought and found the 
answer in the catechism. As a result, 
four members of my family have be- 
come Catholics.” Sister C. 


HEN the nazis and the Soviets oc- 
cupied Poland in 1939, the pastor in 
a small town in the Russian zone was 
arrested on fictitious charges by order 
of the communist major. The clergy- 
man was condemned to hard labor, 
without any trial, and was deported 
instantly. In 1941 he was liberated by 
the German forces. 

The Red officer responsible for the 
condemnation was seized, but escaped. 


Not far from Hungary, his destina- 
tion, his pursuers forced him to stay 
in the woods for weeks. Food was 
scarce, and, completely exhausted, he 
was waiting for death when some Pol- 
ish men found him. They took him to 
a lone inn near by. Recognizing the 
former pastor among the strangers, he 
expected no good. 

But he was wrong. The clergyman 
helped him hide from the nazis until 
1944. The communist, overcome by 
such Christian treatment, became a 
Catholic. In 1946 he fled to the west- 
ern democratic world. P. Hebel. 


Was just preparing to go to bed 
when I received an urgent call from 
the hospital. 

“Father, come quickly. We have an 
emergency case. He’s wearing a medal 
with the inscription, ‘Please send for 
a Catholic priest in case of accident.’ ” 

I was directed to the unconscious 
man, and administered Extreme Unc- 
tion. He suddenly regained conscious- 
ness. I reassured him. 

“But, Father, I am not a Catholic. 
I’ve worn this medal for a long while, 
and always intended to become a Cath- 
olic. Please baptize me now.” 

I baptized him as they wheeled him 
toward the elevator. He died before 
he reached the operating room. 

Charles A. Cronin. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were 


brought into the Church $25 


will be paid on publication. 1 


Address Open Door Editor. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 
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Round-up time on the Thames 


Lesson OT1 


Swan-Upping Ci Ce 


By CON BRYAN 


Condensed from the Cross* 


WAN-UPPING is one of the oldest 

annual ceremonies in England. 

Not a year has been missed, even 
during two world wars, in the six cen- 
turies it has been observed. 

The king owns all English swans, 
and he pays those who offer them hos- 
pitality. The landowner of any spot 
on which a swan nests may claim half 
a crown a year from the government. 
Swans often nest on the same spot for 
more than 15 years. Most swans, how- 
ever, cost the country little for their do- 
mestic arrangements, since very few 
persons know that they can claim pay- 
ment or, if they do, trouble themselves 
to collect it. 

But centuries ago, the monarch 
made money by subletting his owner- 
ship. The most notable of his secon- 
dary owners were, and still are, the 
Dyers and the Vintners companies. 

One of their proudest traditions is 
sharing in the yearly “swan-upping” 
expedition along the Thames, Each 
July a boat’s crew of swanherds under 
a swanmaster is sent by each company 
to rendezvous with the king’s swan- 
crew. The flotilla then proceeds up- 
river to determine ownership of the 





year’s young swans, called cygnets. 

Each crew has its own colors: red 
jerseys for the king, blue for the Dyers, 
and white for the Vintners. The king’s 
boat flies the Royal Cipher, while each 
of the others wears its company’s flag. 

Swans rarely leave the neighbor- 
hood in which they were hatched, 
Thus experienced swankeepers can say 
where every brood is to be found. As 
soon as a brood is seen, the boats gently 
herd the swans to the bank, and there 
the real business of “swan-upping” be- 
gins. Any attempt to interfere with 
their young is usually disputed by the 
male and female parents, known as 
the cob and the pen. 

The first move, therefore, is to put 
the parents temporarily out of harm’s 
way. Each is caught, either by hand 
or with a stick not unlike a shepherd's 
crook, which is slipped round the 
bird’s neck. Then, while one man 
holds the bird, another ties its legs 
well up over its tail feathers. This 
maneuver probably accounts for the 
term “swan-upping.” 

Once the adults are secured, the 
cygnets can be attended to, The swan 
masters first examine the beaks of the 
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parent birds, and note what marks 
they carry. The marks, or “nicks,” put 
on the birds perhaps several years be- 
fore, identify their owners. A swan 
with no marks on its beak is the king’s 
property. If it bears one nick it belongs 
to the Dyers; if two, to the Vintners. 

Having found out who owns the 
parents, one of the swanmasters brings 
out a small, sharp knife to brand the 
young. If both parents are Dyers’ birds, 
each of the cygnets receives a single 
nick on its beak, and also becomes a 
Dyers’ swan. If the adults are Vintners’ 
swans the cygnets are marked with two 
nicks; while if the cob and pen show 
no marks at all, then they are the king’s 
property, and their brood, too, is re- 
leased without marking. 

It sometimes happens that cob and 
pen have different owners—perhaps 
Dyers’ and Vintners’, respectively. In 
that case half the brood is marked to 


one company and half to the other; if 
there is an odd cygnet over, it receives 
its father’s brand. 

The nicking gives the birds no pain, 
and. as soon as they are released the 
whole family swims cheerfully away, 
leaving the “uppers” to row on to the 
next brood, 

At the end of the day, the crews put 
in to the bank, and resume operations 
next morning, continuing for a week 
or ten days, until they have marked 
and recorded every swan on the river. 

Incidentally, the ceremony is perpet- 
uated in one of the oldest inn signs, 
“The Swan with Two Necks.” This is 
often pictured as an anatomical freak, 
a bird with heads and necks in dupli- 
cate. But actually it is a corruption of 
“Swan with Two Nicks,” meaning a 
Vintners’ swan; for it must be remem- 
bered that vintners have a close asso- 
ciation with inns. 





The New Way Is the Old Way 


Srarverres of saints will be the annual “Oscar” awards given by the Irish 
Catholic State Guild in Dublin to the performers best in the theater, cinema, 


radio and music. Anne Tansey in Our Lady’s Missionary (April ’49). 
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Tue shrill voices of the neighborhood youngsters rose to such an argu- 
mentative pitch, they attracted my attention. Outside my house is a large 
tree, the favorite goal for hide and seek. But this was hide and seek with 
a new twist. Directly across the street is St. Matthew's church. The lad who 
is “it,” instead of leaning against the tree, eyes closed, counting, dashes across 
the street to the lower church, says a prayer, and races back to the goal. The 
argument? Should he say the Apostles’ Creed, or why wasn’t one Hail Mary 


cnough! Edward Cummings. 
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EARLY everybody, as he or she 

gets old enough to think about 
' “it, hopes to be happily married. 
It occasionally happens that. your first 
few dates are unsatisfactory and you 
may get the feeling you are not attrac- 
tive to the opposite sex. Or your first 
love affair may leave you hurt and dis- 
illusioned. You may develop a cynical, 
suspicious attitude that holds others at 
a distance. But if you decide against 
ever getting married you are an excep- 
tion to the rule. 

In 1945, more than 1,600,000 mar- 
riages took place in the U.S. The aver- 
age husband was about 25 years old 
and his wife was 22. Some couples 
were barely past their middle teens, 
others were in their 60’s. Most of these 
couples thought they were in love, al- 
though many of them had other rea- 
sons for marrying. And nearly 90% 
of all people who reach adult age do 
marry sooner or later. 

Married people are mentally and 
physically healthier than single people 
and live more law-abiding lives. Be- 
cause they are able to live more cheap- 
ly as couples than as two individuals, 
their lives together are richer and more 


F ‘osting Emily 
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Wi) BeSingle? 
By CLIEFOR Dg ADAMS 





Condensed chapter of a book* 


satisfying. They set up goals which 
both believe in and will work for; as 
the years roll by they realize these 
goals. Their need for security, which 
deepens as they become older, is met 
through their mutual planning and 
activities. 

It is true that some men and women 
do not wish to marry. The basic reason 
is fear, even though this fear is some- 
times vague and even unconscious. 
There may be fear of taking on addi- 
tional responsibility, or fear that mar- 
riage will lead to unhappiness. A man 
may fear that he will lose his freedom 
or have to give up luxuries he could 
have alone. A girl may fear that she 
will sacrifice a career. 

It is relatively easy for a man to find 
a wife. Our social customs permit him 
to take the initiative. He is freer than 
a woman is to move from one locality 
to another, and he can go anywhere 
without an escort. A girl may not pro- 
pose to a man, nor directly ask him for 
a date. The rules of society forbid her 
to promote masculine attentions open- 
ly; she must wait until the male takes 
the initial step. Many girls do subtly 
and indirectly pursue men, but unless 


*Why Are You Single? Compiled by Hilda Holland; Copyright,’ 1949, by Farrar Straus & 
74 Company, New York City. 278 pp. $3. 
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she pursues discreetly and with finesse 
the girl’s reputation will suffer. 

Many attractive, capable girls are 
unable to find husbands. Part of their 
failure to do so frequently lies within 
themselves. 

Althea is 30 years old. Pretty, a col- 
lege graduate, and a good conversa- 
tionalist, she would like to marry. One 
of her constant complaints is that there 
are no eligible men. Yet most of her 
friends, some of them much less attrac- 
tive than she, have found husbands. 
The man she wants must be a para- 
gon. He must be a college graduate, 
preferably a physician, must come 
from a “best” family, and be wealthy. 
In addition, he must be six feet tall, 
share her politics, and be quite success- 
ful in his profession. Although she 
points to certain of her friends whose 
husbands have many of these qualifi- 
cations, she forgets that when they 
were married their husbands were just 
beginning their careers and had rela- 
tively little money. Althea not only 
wanted too much when she was 20, 
but each passing year she has raised 
the standards her prospective husband 
should meet. 

If you are single, it may be that you 
are asking for too much. What have 
you to offer in exchange? Make an in- 
ventory of the things you wish in a 
mate, Opposite each of them, list the 
degree to which you possess the same 
qualities. If the two lists are badly out 
of line, nine times out of ten you will 
hnd that you have less to offer than 
you seek, 


Because most persons think that a 
husband should be older than his wife, 
it is much easier for a man of 35 to find 
a mate than it is for a woman of 35. A 
man of 21 or 22 may marry a girl of 
19 or 20, but at 30 he wants a girl of 
25. Even at 35, he tends to marry a girl 
in her 20’s. Many girls forget this in 
their enthusiasm for a career. They 
think they will have plenty of time to 
marry at a later age. 

Amy was engaged when she gradu- 
ated from college at 22. She planned to 
work for three years, then marry. At 
25 she was so successful in her job that 
she thought she would wait one more 
year, even though it meant a broken 
engagement. At 29 she suddenly real- 
ized that she was not engaged and 
that no eligible man was in the offing. 
Stull not too much concerned, she de- 
cided she would look around. She is 
still looking at 33 and the probability 
is that she won’t have a husband when 
she is 40. 

Age has much to do with marriage 
eligibility. About 45% of all girls who 
marry, compared to less than 20% of 
men, marry by the time they are 21. 
By age 25, 71% of women are married, 
only 53% of men. As the years creep 
on, not only do the woman’s chances 
for marriage drop sharply, but the de- 
sire for marriage may decrease because 
single people tend to grow more 
selfish. 

One thing that affects a girl’s 
chances to marry is what she does aft- 
er 18. If she attends college, she cuts 
her likelihood of marriage at least one- 
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fourth. If, however, she seeks work in 
which about as many men are employ- 
ed as women, she will probably find a 
husband. If she lives west of the Missis- 
sippi, she will probably marry. Her 
chances are much poorer if she lives in 
a large Eastern city. When men are 
plentiful it is easy for girls to marry. In 
states like Nevada and Wyoming there 
are five single men in their middle 
20’s for every three single girls between 
20 and 25 years old. But in states like 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
there are only nine men for every ten 
girls. 

Social psychologists have observed 
that when there are more men than 
women nearly every woman will 
marry. When there are more women 
than men, less than 90% of the men 
marry. The holdouts are afraid of re- 
sponsibility and are usually so mala- 
justed and self-centered that it is prob- 
ably just as well they do not marry. 
have 
much to do with failure to marry. Jane 


is only 23, but it is unlikely she will 


Personal factors, of course, 


marry. She is bashful and finds it hard 
to carry on a conversation. Although 
not pretty, she could be much more at- 
tractive than she is. Her hair is rarely 
tidy, her clothes do not fit. She has few 
social skills or graces. Because she has 
little to contribute at parties and other 
get-togethers, her opportunities for 
meeting men are quite restricted. 
Sally is the same age. Even though 
no prettier than Jane, she has a warmth 
of manner that makes it easy for her 
to get along with people. Taking pride 


September 


in her appearance, she is always neat 
and well groomed. She dances well, 
talks freely and intelligently, and 
makes every boy feel that here is a girl 
who really understands him. Already 
she has received four proposals, the 
last of which she accepted. 

Instead of thinking that one day you 
will marry, decide at once whether you 
want to marry. Are you ready for mar- 
riage? What training or preparation 
have you had? 

If a man, are you capable of earning 
a living? You should hesitate to an- 
swer Yes unless you have been trained 
for some specific job. Better still, you 
should be able to point to at least one 
year with the same employer. If you 
have gone from one job to another, 
through incompetence or inability to 
adjust, you may take marriage in 
much the same spirit. This can bring 
only unhappiness to you and your wile. 

If a girl, are you ready to assume the 
duties of a wife? You should know 
how to cook, how to sew, how to keep 
a house. It is surprising how many 
girls do not have these simple and 
necessary skills. 

Both the man and girl should be 
emotionally mature. Elsie’s feelings 
are easily hurt; she cries on the least 
provocation. When angry, she may 
pout for days at a time. Unless she can 
have her way in almost everything, she 
makes everybody around her miser- 
able. 

Ralph’s strong feelings of inferiority 
are shown by his readiness to quarrel, 
his constant boasting, and his suspicion 
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of the motives of others. Unable to get 
along even with his parents, he is a 
poor marital risk. The immature per- 
son frequently marries partly out of 
feelings of frustration. Marriage does 
not cure immaturity any more than it 
cures drinking or gambling. 

If you have decided to marry and 
have trouble finding a_ prospective 
partner, the first step is to make your- 
self more likable. Have something to 
talk about. Even a good listener must 
be able to ask intelligent questions. 
Read at least one daily newspaper, one 
weekly news magazine, and a monthly 
magazine which carries topics that in- 
terest most people. 

Talk to your friends about them- 
selves, their school days, hobbies, work, 
hopes and ambitions. One of the best 
ways to understand human beings is 
to listen to them and see why they act 
as they do. 

Pay sincere compliments. If you 
have heard something good about an- 
other, don’t hesitate to pass it on, not 
only to the person but to other friends, 
But empty flattery, even though some 
people enjoy it, is not effective. Avoid 
saying unkind things. 

Exchange little favors. Doing some 
small errand, borrowing a book that 
another has found worth while, add- 
ing a stamp to a friend’s collection— 
these work wonders. 

Be considerate. Don’t interrupt 
when another is talking or take the 
zest from his story by saying, “I've 
heard that one.” Politeness pays divi- 


dends, 
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Be friendly. Smile occasionally; 
laugh appreciatively. A firm hand- 
clasp, a cheery greeting, or cordial 
good-by are always in order. Pay close 
attention when anybody is talking to 
you. Extend your sympathy at the 
other fellow’s hard luck, but keep your 
own troubles to yourself. Encourage 
your friends to make a confidant of 
you, but never forget that a friend 
keeps a confidence. Don’t argue or in- 
sist upon your own way. Having the 
last word is a good way to lose friends, 
or a wife or husband, Give in on little 
things and accept compromises when 
you can. 

Recognize the worth of others. If 
John is the best skater in your group, 
or if Verna is the best dancer, not only 
admit it but say so graciously. Praise 
and reward others whenever possible. 

Make a new acquaintance every day. 
Even the most casual acquaintance can 
have a hand in your destiny. At 
church, in school, on the job, you are 
constantly meeting people. Get their 
names straight, greet them by name. 
If you have trouble remembering 
names, note them along with one or 
two descriptive features. Speaking of 
any mutual friends you may have also 
helps impress names and faces on your 
memory. 

Keep up with your friends. An occa- 
sional telephone call or letter keeps 
friendship alive. Many invitations to 
parties grow out of such contacts. At- 
tend church and community activities 
regularly, and you will not only make 
friends but keep them. 
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Every person has both weak and 
strong points, but few people know 
what they are. What are your strong 
points? Make a list of them and then 
build them up. Personal appearance is 
always important. Some girls, and 
many men, have little sense of color 
harmony. It may not be too important 
for a man, who usually wears rather 
standardized clothes, if he has any 
taste at all in selecting ties, hats, and 
shoes. With girls, it is another story. 
Even though a man may not be able to 
spot what is wrong, he always knows 
when everything is right. If you are 
color blind or have no clothes sense, 
seek the advice of someone who can 
help you, 

Some people never look well dressed 
in spite of all the pains they take. Most 
of this difficulty can be traced to poor 
posture. The old rule of chin up and 
head erect is too frequently violated. 

A soft, well-modulated speaking 
tone is of first importance. Talk just 
loud enough to be heard clearly and 
distinctly; avoid shouting or whisper- 
ing. Try to end your sentences with a 
falling tone, never with a rising one 
unless you are exclaiming or asking a 
question. Even though you have a nice 
voice, you may ruin its effect by con- 
stantly repeating words or phrases or 
by bad pronunciation or poor gram- 
mar. 

Personality is a blend of many 
things, including facial expressions 
and what you do with your hands. 
movements distract 


Nervous your 


friends. Pulling at your hair or ears, 


September 


stroking your chin, cracking vour 
knuckles, grimacing—these are nega- 
tive. While primness is to be avoided, 
that may be preferable to bouncing 
your feet or drumming your fingers, 

Without realizing it, we do things 
that annoy others—things like nail bit- 
ing, gum chewing. sloppy eating, 
coughing in another's face, fidgeting. 
Discarding a burning cigarette with- 
out snufling it, talking too fast or too 
loudly, using profanity or vulgarity 
are just a few examples, 

To correct such habits you must take 
these steps. List all the annoying be- 
havior traits you know you have. Then 
show the list to your friends and tell 
them that you are going to try to cor- 
rect them. Ask them to add to the list 
anything you may have overlooked. 
Select the habits you positively wish to 
eliminate. You will find that your be- 
havior usually follows your situation. 
For example, you may bite your nails 
only when reading or looking at a 
movie. Resolve that you are not going 
to bite your nails any more. Telling 
your family and close friends of your 
resolution will strengthen your efforts, 

Permit no exception to occur. Each 
time you forego biting your nails, you 
make it easier to refrain the next time 
you are tempted. Tapering off does not 
work. 

Until you have the habit under con- 
trol, stay away from temptation. Don't 
attend the movies or read exciting 
books. Jerry found it necessary to weat 
gloves (a kind of crutch, you might 
say) for several days. If you want to 
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sop smoking, throw your cigarettes 
away and don’t buy any more. 

Substitute something in place of the 
habit. Put a lozenge in your mouth in- 
stead of a cigarette or your fingernails. 
Drink a milk shake or eat an ice-cream 
cone in place of the glass of beer. Look 
up some emphatic words in a diction- 
ary or thesaurus to replace the profan- 
ity, and practice using these words in 
sentences until they are second nature 
with you. 

A person who is socially awkward 
suffers. You will be shy or self-con- 
scious or May Overcompensate by blus- 
tering aggressiveness. Either may keep 
you from being invited to parties or 
other social functions where you might 
meet possible mates. And, worst of all, 
even though you meet someone you 
might like to marry, that person may 
avoid you. 

The development of social skills is 
relatively easy. Here are some of the 
Ways to acquire them. 

Dancing. If you are too timid to em- 
ploy a teacher for private lessons, take 
acourse by mail. In the privacy of your 
own room, with the help of a phono- 
graph or radio, you can learn the basic 
steps. After you have mastered them, 
watch people dancing until you are fa- 
miliar with the etiquette of dancing. 
Usually, you can find some relative or 
inend who will be willing to practice 
with you. 

Card games. Bridge is one of the 
more popular games. Buy any one of 
half a dozen good textbooks; be svre 
the book is an elementary one. Learn 
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the rules of bidding and play. Nearly 
every newspaper carries a daily column 
on bridge. If pinochle or rummy or 
rook are preferred by the young set in 
your community, learn them first. Bet- 
ter still, learn several games. While 
you probably will never be an expert, 
try to develop average skill. 

Etiquette. Day after day awkward 
people introduce women to men, and 
married women to single girls, with- 
out realizing their error, At the next 
formal or semi-formal dinner you at- 
tend, if you will keep your eyes open, 
you will see some of the diners covert- 
ly watching other guests to find what 
piece of silver to use. There is no rea- 
son for such fumbling when standard 
books on etiquette are in every book- 
store and library. Brush up on your 
manners and bear in mind that most 
of us admire persons who know what 
to say and how to act in social situa- 
tions. 

Sports. You may never win a cham- 
pionship or break par, but you should 
be able to take part in several activities 
like tennis, golf, swimming, bowling. 
If you can’t take part you can at least 
know the terms of sports and be able to 
talk about them. You should certainly 
know what a touchdown is, as well as 
the difference between a “rabbit 
punch” and a “technical K.O.” 

Hobbies. Everybody should have a 
hobby to which he can turn for relaxa- 
tion. Preferably your hobby should be 
one that interests other persons in your 
immediate vicinity. Photography, any 
kind of collecting, even singing or 
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playing a musical instrument can help 
you meet interesting people. In select- 
ing a hobby, be careful to pick one you 
can possible, it 
should be one that both sexes like. The 
prestige value of a hobby helps you 
overcome feelings of inferiority. 

Community service. The hub of 
most communities is church life. 
Through study clubs, sodalities, church 
picnics, and so on you will meet the 
better element of your neighborhood. 
Regular attendance at religious activi- 
ties will help you develop poise. Card 
clubs, hobby clubs, fraternal and wel- 
fare organizations will give you a 
broad acquaintanceship from which 
to choose your friends. Community 
service builds confidence, forces you 
into social activities, and brings you a 
wealth of conversational material. 

Prestige qualities. Social approval is 
tremendously important. Even though 
one never attends college, it is possible 
to win social acceptance by being the 
best-informed local person in the com- 
munity. In one little town two girls 
are widely recognized. June is a Bing 
Crosby devotee. She has every song he 
has ever recorded, every magazine ar- 
ticle that has ever been written about 
him, and she can rattle off many facts 
about his career. Henrietta has special- 
ized in literary personalities. Album 
after album has been filled with their 
photographs, as well as newspaper 
clippings about their books and activi- 
ties. It is not surprising that these girls 
now have fiances first attracted to them 
because of common interests. 


afford. Whenever 


September 


To get the wheels turning requires 
far more strength than to keep them in 
motion. It is hard to make a change in 
our pattern of living. Although we 
know changes that should be made 
and resolve to do something about 
them, we put off action. This inertia 
of human beings is probably responsi- 
ble for the remark credited to Thomas 
Edison, “Genius is 1% inspiration and 
99% perspiration.” 

Three steps are necessary if any 
change is to take place: 1. decide what 
to do; 2. determine how to do it; 3. 
start doing it. 

The first two steps are easy. Occa- 
sionally, a student tells me that he 
would study or date or write if he 
knew how to get started. What he real- 
ly means is that he wants somebody to 
push him into studying or dating or 
writing. He knows what to do and 
how to do it, but it is too easy to put it 
off. 

Start now! There is no easy or royal 
road. Once you determine to do some- 
thing and make a start, the battle is 
half won. Suppose you do make a 
wrong start. What of it? You have 
learned one way not to do it and, if you 
profit by experience, the next start 
should be easier and more successful. 

By this time you probably know 
whether you wish to marry or remain 
single. If you have decided that you 
want a spouse and haven’t been able 
to win one, the fault is probably with- 
in yourself, 

Unless you want to end your life in 
single blessedness, it may be wise for 
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you to follow the hints that fit your 
case: |. become a good conversational- 


ist; 


others’ good qualities; 3. go out of 
your way to do little favors; 4. give in 
when you can, compromise when you 
can't; 5. hold on to old friends and 
make new ones of both sexes; 6. dress 
neatly and appropriately; 7. pay close 
attention to personal cleanliness; 8. get 
rid of any peculiar mannerisms; 9. rid 
yourself of habits that annoy others; 
10. learn to dance, play games, enjoy 





2. recognize and 





WHY BE 


compliment 





SINGLE? 





Where Are the Men? 


Number of single white males 30-35 years old for each 100 single white 
females 25-30 years old. (Based on the 1940 census reports.) 


Nevada 249.22 
Wyoming _ 154.56 
Idee 147.29 
Montana __-_.138.75 
Washington 121.69 
Arizomg. 121.03 
Orceney 2: 114.22 
California — 113.98 
North Dakota _.108.23 
Vermont _..._. 102.85 
South Dakota — 96.83 
New Mexico _. 95.64 
Michigan _.._. 94.99 
Florida ...._. 93.08 
Maryland __. 92.90 
Colorado 92.68 








Arkansas _ 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 

Minnesota 


Indiana 
Virginia 
Iowa — 
Kansas 

Maine 
Louisiana ——___ 
Delaware _.._ 
Kentucky 
West Virginia 
Missouri 


Utah - 





90.12 


89.07 
88.75 
87.75 
87.49 
86.92 
86.81 
86.42 
86.09 
86.08 
85.76 
85.03 
84.89 
84.25 
82.52 


. 82.26 


80.39 


Mississippi -..... 78.81 
New Hampshire 77.99 
Illinois _...._._. - 76.44 
New York __ 76.13 
Georgia __.... 76.10 
Alabama — 73.78 
eee 73.26 
Pennsylvania _ 72.27 
Tennessee _.. 72.06 
New Jersey 72.03 
South Carolina. 69.78 
Dist. of Col. 68.62 
Connecticut _ 67.53 
North Carolina 66.95 
Massachusetts _ 65.17 
Rhode Island _.. 62.01 


Table taken from the book Why Are You Single? 
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sports; 11. know what etiquette re- 
quires and observe it; 12. develop a 
hobby that interests others; 13. join 
several organizations and take part in 
them; 14. inventory yourself every 
three months to see how you can be 
more attractive; 15. when you know 
something is wrong, do something 
about it immediately. 

Perhaps following these suggestions 
will not bring you a mate, but they will 
almost guarantee your marriage if the 
right person comes along. 








Pigtails from a paddy 


The GI and the 


Orphan 


Condensed from the New York News* 


SIX-YEAR-OLD Chinese orphan 

arrived in New York to receive 

a welcome as magnificent as 
might have been extended to a Man- 
chu princess. The child was Ann. A 
few minutes after her landing at La- 
Guardia field she was in the arms of 
the hero of the story, Frank Chisari. 
Frank saved her life four years ago 
when he was a 20-year-old GI at Kun- 
ming, China. 

Bringing the two together again 
were reporter Joe Martin and pho- 
tographer Bill Wallace. They had trav- 
eled 23,600 miles to find Ann and 
bring her to New York, for adoption 
by Chisari and his wife Antoinette. 

Chisari wept as he received the child 
from Martin, before a cheering crowd 
of several thousand spectators. Ann 
seemed to recognize the GI at once. 
For soon, though she said nothing, her 
arms were tight about his neck, her 
head pressed close to his. 

The story began when the GI, a 
radar technician, halted his jeep at a 
crossing near the U. S. air base at Kun- 
ming, to await passing of a crowded 
Chinese train. It was early in June, 
1945. Chisari was driving from the 
base to a mess hall. Suddenly some- 





thing splashed into a rice paddy near 
by. A coolie riding with the American 
clutched his sleeve and pointed to rip- 
ples. They fished out the body of a 
young woman. 

She was dead—but a bundle the GI 
found on the track after the train 
passed contained a living baby, about 
two years old. She was bleeding from 
a severe slash on the right side of her 
cheek and throat. Who slashed her on 
the train, and why, was never ex- 
plained. 

Chisari picked up the unconscious 
tot and drove from place to place, seek- 
ing medical aid in vain. He persuaded 
an overcrowded institution to take her 
in. 

Next day he found she had been 
placed in the institution’s quarantine 
room to die, her wound unattended. 
Angered, the soldier took her away. 
By a hint of force, he compelled a 
harassed Chinese doctor to take the 
baby in ahead of a block-long line of 
other patients and treat her wounds. 
She reminded Chisari of his own two- 
year-old daughter, Adeline, back in 
New York City. He couldn’t let her 
die. The only shelter he could think 
of was at the field—the fuselage of a 
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junked C47 he had fixed up for his 
living quarters and workshop. 

Dogs of the Army’s K9 corps and a 
Chinese sentry protected Ann when 
Chisari went out on night flights to 
check the planes’ radar equipment. He 
left a radio headset turned on by her 
pillow to amuse her. He rounded up 
all sorts of special foods for her, and 
gradually the child recovered. A won- 
derful friendship developed. 

It couldn’t last, of course. Word 
reached the base that Gen. Wild Bill 
Donovan, head of the OSS, was flying 
there for an inspection. The child had 
to be removed. But a friendly lieuten- 
ant helped Chisari find a place for her 
in Kun Wei orphanage, a German 
Lutheran establishment. It was near 
the base, and Chisari visited his tiny 
ward daily, took her on picnics on his 
days off, and had her sit in his jeep 
at the field alongside planes on which 
he was working. 

He had her baptized a Catholic un- 
der the name of his wife, Antoinette. 
Other American soldiers took up col- 
lections for the little orphan. 

VJ-day arrived. Others celebrated; 
for Chisari the day was a mixed pack- 
age. He was glad he would soon be 
going home to his wife and daughter. 
But he was distressed about leaving 
Ann and worried over her future. He 
left a letter to be read to her after his 
departure. It told Ann, who had learn- 
ed to call him “father,” to be a good 
girl. 

Mrs. Chisari was disappointed that 
her husband couldn’t bring Ann back 
when he returned for mustering out. 


She loved the child already, because 
of what Frank had written about her. 
She agreed that Ann must be brought 
to New York. 

But it took four years for Frank to 
save enough money to make the at- 
tempt. Financial troubles hung over 
the family until a year ago, when 
Frank took an extra job at night to get 
money ahead. When he had saved 
$600, he began making inquiries about 
how to bring Ann to New York. He 
found red tape blocking him in all di- 
rections. He needed a quota visa to get 
Ann into this country, which currently 
admits but 105 Chinese a year. He 
needed a Chinese passport, also almost 
impossible to obtain, to get her out of 
China. With communist armies threat- 
ening from the north, Ann would need 
an escort and would have to leave soon. 

Chisari appealed to the New York 
News on May 3 for help. Reporters 
checked his story and verified the fact 
that Ann was still in the Kunming or- 
phanage. They outlined the case to 
high Washington officials, won their 
sympathy, and eventually a quota 
number for Ann. It was one that had 
to be used quickly, however. They also 
reached Mme. Chiang Kai-shek in 
New York and enlisted her assistance. 
She sent cables to China, cutting the 
red tape there. 

Because time was dwindling rapid- 
ly, and Ann’s entry visa was valid only 
until June 30, the News decided to 
send two of its own men to rush her 
to America. Martin and Wallace left 
New York by plane June 3. They 


returned June 28 with their prize. 








In the shadow of the Brown Derby 


My Story of Faith 


By ROBERT F. WAGNER 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


OOKING back over my 
~ years of life I 
cannot recall any single 
event to which I can 
point as the beginning 
of my interest in the 
Catholic religion. I just 
grew into being a Cath- 
olic. 

The house in which 
I lived as a boy had a 
number of Catholic fam- 
because my 
we 


ilies, and 
father 
got to know most of the 


was janitor 
families quite intimate- 
ly. I remember hearing 
my father remark one 
night to my mother that 
the Catholics treated us 
just as well as and some- 
times better than our 
own folks. It was prob- 
ably the first time I ever 
gave a thought to Ca- 


Robert F. Wagner recently re- 
signed as Senator from New York 


after 22 years of energetic service 
to his country. He was a tireless 
defender of social justice and the 
pioneer of much social legisla- 
tion, such as the National Indus- 
trial Recovery act, the Social 
Security act, and the National 
Labor Relations act which bore 
his name. It was this social con- 
sciousness that finally led him to 
the Church. 





shiny cassock. It covered 
his tattered clothes; and 
how wonderful he look- 
ed to me. I remember 
also the fact that he sat 
right up with the priest, 
the equal of the more 
fortunate boys whose 
folks had money. It was 
the first inkling of what 
I later came to know as 
the Church’s real de- 
mocracy. 

I always observed that 
whenever I went into a 
Catholic church I would 
see rich and poor alike 


sitting mext to each 
other. I never saw a 
Catholic church _ that 


seemed to be meant just 
for the rich, It was open 
to all. Later, too, as I be- 
came acquainted with 
members of the clergy 








tholicism, or, for that matter, to any 
difference in religion. 

I guess my first wish to be a Cath- 
olic came from my desire to be an altar 
boy and wear a cassock and surplice 
like my Irish pal Timmy. I remember 
how proud he used to be to wear that 


and the hierarchy, I was impressed 
with the fact that almost without ex- 
ception they were from poor families. 

Margaret Marie McTague is, no 
doubt, the immediate reason I am a 
Catholic today. She was the typical 
Irish beauty—a twinkle in her eyes, 


*The Road to Damascus, edited by John ‘A. O’Brien. 1949. Copyright by John A. O’Brien; 
84 reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 248 pp. $2.50. 
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a ready smile, an equally ready tear. 
We were married in the rectory. I re- 
member my very close friend and col- 
league in the New York State assem- 
bly at the time, Al Smith, urging me 
two nights before, “Why don’t you do 
it right, Bob? Do yourself and Mar- 
garet a favor. Become a Catholic be- 
fore you marry.” I often wish that I 
had, but I guess it wasn’t God’s will. 
At any rate, IT wasn’t ready for the 
Church then. I suppose it is a mystery 
of God’s grace why I had to wait some 
40 years before I finally became a Cath- 
olic. 

My wife personified to me what I 
had admired in so many of my Cath- 
olic friends. She enjoyed life to the 
fullest and was terrificly human, yet 
she was devoutly religious. When we 
stayed out late on Saturday night, fast- 
ing after midnight and getting up 
early for Mass and Communion 
seemed natural and easy for her. Re- 
ligion was part of her and blended into 
all that she did. But it seemed natural 
for a great many others, too, and later 
on in life when I began to think more 
deeply about Catholicism, it was its 
naturalness that appealed most to me. 

While the legislature was in session, 
Al Smith and I roomed together. I 
always had a very deep admiration for 
Al. No man knew more about govern- 
ment than he, and no man in public or 
private life was more aware of God’s 
place in his work and in his life. It was 
as natural for Al to talk about God 
and God’s will as it was for him to 
talk about a budget for a department 
or a program for the development of 


public power, and he talked plenty 
about both. Some men keep their 
thoughts about God and His works to 
themselves and their families, but Al 
would discuss them with anyone. Re- 
ligion might come up in any connec- 
tion with the most diverse subjects. 
And no one ever took offense or 
thought it unusual, because of the 
open, friendly, and intelligent way he 
had of discussing things. 

Influenced as I was by the mind of 
Al, I was more influenced by his spirit. 
I never forgot the first night we 
roomed together. We got in very late 
in the morning after a long train ride 
following a political meeting in Man- 
hattan. We had to be up again in three 
hours. I already was under the covers 
when I noticed Al on his knees, rosary 
in hand. 

Al never forgot God, not for a mo- 
ment, even when he was in the midst 
of a campaign for the presidency. On 
one occasion during the campaign the 
schedule of Sunday-morning stops 
would not permit him to hear Mass. 
As politically important as the sched- 
ule was, he ordered it changed so that 
he could make a stopover in a city 
where he could attend Mass. The pas- 
tor of the church who greeted him 
after Mass confessed that he had been 
a Republican all his life, and even Al’s 
visit to his church would not change 
his vote. 

It was Al Smith’s loyal friendship 
toward me that constantly kept before 
my mind the unexpressed prayers that 
I know were in my wife’s heart as she 
died about 30 years ago. He knew of 
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her prayers for my conversion and con- 
tinued them. I believe it was at the 
Catholic Charities dinner in memory 
of Cardinal Hayes that Al Smith said, 
“Bob, isn’t it about time that you did 
it? My prayers ought to be answered 

n.” They soon were, but Al had 
already gone to his reward. 

It is during times of sickness and 
death that the power of our faith be- 
comes most apparent. It seems to offer 
one such great consolation. My wife 
was ill for some time before she died, 
yet right to the end she managed to 
get to St. Ignatius Loyola every Sun- 
day morning. She knew she would not 
recover, but her faith made her content 
and she remained happy to the end. 
Death for Catholics is something holy 
—it is an expression of God’s will. 
Somehow a Catholic funeral lacks the 
awful bleakness that I frequently ex- 
perience at the funerals of my non- 
Catholic friends. 

It was from my old friend James A. 
Foley, who served with Al and me in 
Albany, that I learned most about God 
and the moral order. Had not Jim 
chosen the more secluded and scholar- 
ly office of surrogate, I often thought 
he would have become as famous as 
Al Smith or Franklin Roosevelt—who 
like me always sought his counsel and 
advice. 

He brought to my attention the en- 
cyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. The dignity 
of work, the worth of the human per- 
sonality, and the importance of family 
life were the guideposts for his every 
action. And never did I see a man who 
could humanize a complicated govern- 
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ment problem as he could by bringing 
in one or more of these principles. 

Unlike Al Smith, Jim never would, 
on his own, bring up the subject of 
my conversion, although we probably 
both sensed it in the background when 
we discussed, as we often did, philoso- 
phy or religion. When I finally entered 
the Church, my confidential secretary, 
Mrs. Marguerite C. Hayes, knowing 
better than anyone else his tremendous 
interest in my conversion, made it a 
point to inform him first. He was on 
his deathbed. “Never,” she later told 
me, “have I seen a man so visibly af- 
fected or happy.” And only then did 
he confess that for 20 years he had 
remembered me in his daily prayers. 

If I were influenced emotionally to- 
ward the Church by my environment, 
by my friends, and by those whom I 
loved most, I was even more influenced 
by the intellectual appeal of the 
Church. The whole of the Church’s 
philosophy seemed to be in good pro- 
portion. Every piece of its teachings 
and its doctrines fitted together and 
reinforced the others. Nothing ap- 
peared extreme. I was made particu- 
larly aware of all this when I became 
acquainted with the Church’s social 
philosophy, as it was applied to the, 
fields in which I could claim some! 
degree of expertness myself. 

Reading the encyclical of Pope Leo} 
XIII On the Condition of the Work- | 
ing Class, we are liable to lose sight 
of the fact that it was written more 
than half a century ago, when Man- 
chester and unrestricted 
capitalism held full sway in this coun- 


liberalism 
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try. The individual workingman and 
his family did not concern those who 
ruled industry or government. To talk 
about organizing the working class 
was to invite not only social disgrace 
but to destroy pretty much one’s op- 
portunity for further employment. 

I was a young man starting out in 
political life with a zeal for changing 
the wretched conditions under which 
a large majority of the people in those 
days lived and labored. Imagine, if you 
will, how affected I must have been, 
to find the Pope saying in much better 
language and in much more precise 
terms the things I felt with my whole 
being. 

Leo’s whole emphasis was on the 
welfare of every individual. His insist- 
ence on the supreme importance of the 
human personality was something that 
never left me. It was the objective to- 
ward which my legislative and judi- 
cial efforts were directed. Every man 
had a soul—it was as simple as that— 
and that’s why man had a dignity that 
had to be preserved and enhanced. 

While Pope Leo’s encyclical attacked 
“socialism” and “liberalism” as false 
and misleading doctrines, the empha- 
sis of his teaching and the major part 
of the encyclical was devoted to a posi- 
tive, constructive program. Like every- 
thing else in the Church, the solution 
offered was the kind that would ap- 
pear just and common-sense-like to the 
average man of good will. It was a 
“middle way.” For those in control, 
it was “far to the left.” Certainly the 
social doctrines of the Church, becom- 
ing a part of me, as they did, greatly 


influenced my final acceptance of all 
the teachings of the Church. 

I have often been attacked as a 
socialist and even as a communist for 
backing the National Labor Relations 
act, the Social Security act, the Fair 
Labor Standards act, the Full Employ- 
ment act, and more recently for spon- 
soring health insurance. Yet it was 
just these programs of action that 
Pope Pius XI, following in the path 
laid down by his predecessor, Leo 
XIII, could be quoted most solidly 
and specifically as supporting. 

I had the privilege of an audience 
with Pius XI, and I felt that I caught 
the spirit of the man, and his words 
to me always meant a great deal more, 
perhaps, than to others less fortunate 
than I. Great minds and men of emi- 
nent stature in the life of our nation, 
like Bishop Francis J. Haas, Msgr. 
John A. Ryan, Msgr. John P. Boland, 
Msgr. John O’Grady, Msgr. Robert F. 
Keegan, were some of the men who 
defended me and encouraged me in 
my legislative efforts. 

In the U. S. Senate it happened that 
those with whom [ had the oppor- 
tunity of working most closely were 
also Catholics. When I was a freshman 
senator, Tom Walsh of Montana took 
me in hand. He gave me a good lesson 
in practical Christian statesmanship in 
his able and fearless conduct of the 
Teapot Dome investigation. My close 
friend and colleague, Senator Jim 
Mead, the rich but humble Jim Mur- 
ray, hard-working and effective Den- 
nis Chavez, brilliant Joe O'Mahoney, 
and more recently, forward-looking 
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members of the Senate like Howard 
McGrath, Frank Myers, and Brian 
MecMahon—we all worked together. 

3ut I doubt whether I would be a 
Catholic today except for my long- 
time friend, Monsignor Keegan. It 
was he who could always explain to 
those outside the Church things difh- 
cult to understand. It was he who vis- 
ited me in my hospital room at the 
very moment I was thinking of my 
wife’s prayers, of Al Smith’s urgings, 
my son’s patient prodding, and of my 
own deep desire. I asked him if I could 
become a Catholic. 

On the morning of Jan. 24, 1946, 
Monsignor Keegan baptized me. 
Shortly after my baptism, the door of 
my hospital room opened and there 


stood Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 
and Bishop J. Francis A. McIntyre. 
Although the archbishop was in the 
midst of his preparations for his trip 
to Rome, where he was to be made a 
cardinal, he took occasion to drop in 
on me to wish me well and to ask me 
if | would wait until he returned from 
Rome so that he could confirm me 
then. This he did on May 19. 

In the course of my instruction un- 
der Father James P. Kelly, he asked 
me what the hardest thing about being 
a Catholic appeared to be. I told him: 
“Not understanding why everyone 
else isn’t a Catholic.” Once you have 
come to the faith, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how one could be content 
without it. 


Profits, Unlimited 


.N oOFT-TOLD tale in the annals of 
the Brown & Jones chain of drug stores 
out of Erie is that of an absent-minded 
Sister who entered one of the stores 
to fill a prescription, When the clerk 
handed her the medicine and an- 
nounced “$7.20,” the nun, along with 
a lovely smile and a pat on the hand, 
took the prescription, saying, “God 
bless you, dear man,” and walked 
away. Unaccustomed to being, paid off 
in divine exchange, the Presbyterian 
clerk scratched his head in wonder- 
ment and then deposited a slip in the 
cash register reading, “God’s blessing 
to the value of $7.20.” 

From the column With Justice to All by 
W.L.F. in the Lake Shore Visitor-Register 
(22 July 49). 


»Al crerK at the Pfister hotel in Mil- 
waukee didn’t recognize the man who 
“touched” him for a loan of 4¢ Wed- 
nesday. 

The stranger explained that he had 
gone to the post office with only 2¢ in 
his pocket and needed the difference 
to airmail an important letter to Wash- 
ington, D.C. The letter, it turned out, 
was to Archbishop Amleto G. Cicog- 
nani, apostolic delegate. 

The clerk promptly forgot the entire 
transaction. But Saturday, the newly 
appointed auxiliary bishop of the 
Green Bay (Wis.) Catholic diocese, 
John G. Grellinger, walked into the 
hotel and gave him $1. 

Milwaukee Journal (12 June *49). 
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Alternative to atom bombing 


The Way te Fight Russia 


By JOSEPH LAFPFAN MORSE 


Condensed from Look* 


\ ye Americans hate war so 

much we cannot face the fact 

> that it is coming. Soviet armies 

could march almost unopposed 

through Europe and Asia today. The 

only thing stopping them is our posses- 
sion of the atomic bomb. 

We face this hard choice: strike 
now in a “preventive war,” or wait and 
hope—until Russia has a stockpile of 
atomic bombs. Both alternatives are 
bad. We do not wish to bring death to 
millions of innocent people, nor to 
gamble that we ourselves will suffer 
the horror of atom bombing. 

Is there no way out? I say there is. 
The pattern of what we need to do al- 
ready exists. It is the pattern followed 
by the men in the Kremlin. We can 
use their own weapons to destroy them. 

We need to create a Democratic In- 
ternational, similar to the Communist 
International. The avowed aim of the 
Comintern was communist revolution 
in all countries. The purpose of the 
Democratic International should be 
democratic counterrevolution in all 
communist countries. The Democratic 
International should be a movement 
of democratic peoples, not their gov- 
ernments, in exactly the same way that 


the Comintern was an international 
movement of communists and not of 
Soviet Russia. 

As a first step, democratic leaders 
from all nations should assemble to 
plan for world-wide action. This great 
meeting, making public our goals, 
would parallel the historic Moscow 
meeting in 1919 of the Third Com- 
munist International. Next, we should 
organize a secret invasion army of a 
million specialists: spies, secret agents 
and organizers, saboteurs, propagan- 
dists, and agitators. Each must be care- 
fully trained for his job in schools like 
the notorious Lenin school in Moscow 
and Gen. William Donovan’s school 
in the last war. 

The secret army of the Democratic 
International should be directed by a 
general staff of the best brains on earth, 
It should be backed by almost unlimit- 
ed funds. It should be recruited among 
the nationals of every country we need 
to invade—Russians, Poles, Bulgars, 
Czechs, Frenchmen, and many more 
—including even Americans. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of such men every- 
where are eagerly waiting to enlist. 
Literally millions of likely recruits are 
in western Europe today, men who 


*Published by Cowles Magazines, Inc., at 715 Locust St., Des Moines, 4, lowa, Aug. 2, 1949. 
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have risked death to escape from Soviet 
Russia and Iron Curtain countries. 

With our secret army, I propose that 
we invade every non-communist na- 
tion, exactly as the communists have 
invaded each such nation, but for 
democratic purposes, and to wipe out 
the sworn and trained communist 
forces plotting to destroy them. More 
important, I propose the invasion of 
the Soviet satellite nations and of So- 
viet Russia itself. 

It must be made clear that our secret 
army will not murder communists nor 
try to conquer Soviet Russia by force 
of arms. Instead, we should invade the 
Iron Curtain countries armed only 
with the democratic truth. The weap- 
ons of the Democratic International 
should be words, ideas, information, 
not guns. 

We should invade stealthily with the 
prospective leaders, organizers and re- 
eruiters of underground armies. We 
should provide centers where freedom- 
loving men may rally, to be trained and 
led in the ways of revolution against 
tyranny, protected from seizure and 
sudden death. We should invade with 
printing presses, books, pamphlets, ra- 
dio transmitters. We should bring ex- 
pert knowledge for forging identity 
papers and travel passes. We should 
set up underground newspapers and 
radio stations, secret meeting places 
and escape routes. We need to furnish 
the leadership, funds, and materials 
that underground armies require to 
grow. We need to build the revolution- 


ary forces now existing within the Iron 


September 


Curtain to the point at which the op- 
pressed millions can overthrow their 
hated masters. 

You may think this plan for a Demo- 
cratic International a wild and impos- 
sible scheme, but this much is certain: 
it will work. It has made possible the 
victories of the Kremlin in nation after 
nation. It has been used first by the 
Comintern, and now the Cominform, 
with crushing effect, for more than 30 
years. Used by our enemies, it will 
soon drive us into a corner where we 
can fight our way out only with guns 
and bombs. 

Consider the Iron Curtain. By erect- 
ing that invisible wall, the Soviet 
rulers have themselves told us they 
cannot withstand such an invasion. 
The measures they have taken to keep 
the Curtain leak-proof are fantastical- 
ly extreme. They indicate more than a 
mere uneasiness; they reveal an abys- 
mal fear that their people will learn 
the truth about life outside the Iron 
The 


tional will rip the Iron Curtain, expose 


Curtain. Democratic Interna- 
their lies, give their people the means 
to throw off their oppressors. 
Consider the power of our ideologi- 
cal weapons. Even today, after the So- 
viet masters have killed and jailed mil- 
lions, revolutionary forces still exist; 
not merely in the satellite countries, 
but in the heart of Russia itself.* Every 
few wecks, we read of new purges, de- 
signed to wipe out every last trace of 
resistance; but resistance lives on, fed 
by man’s undying hope of freedom. 
See CarHoric Dicest, Feb., 1949, p. 107. 
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And our propaganda weapons will 
feed this resistance until it sweeps all 
before it. 

Consider our manpower and _ re- 
sources. Soviet Russia’s biggest mis- 
take in the last war was to send her 
armies past her borders; for hundreds 
of thousands, seeing the free world for 
the first time, never came back. But 
we can send out an army that will re- 
turn stronger democrats after seeing 
what is behind the Curtain. 

Further, the Comintern started with 
comparatively small groups in other 
nations. Today, behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, there are not merely a large num- 
ber of armed partisan groups fighting 
the Reds from hideaways, and large 
underground resistance groups; but 
there are literally millions of our 
friends, living in hope that we have 
not finally deserted them. They wait 
only a word from us that the battle can 
begin. 

Consider why we have been losing 
the ideological war thus far. One rea- 
son is that we have left it to our gov- 
ernment to act, and its power to carry 
on such warfare is severely limited. An 
oficial attempt to create revolution in 
another country would provoke a 
shooting war before we were ready for 
it, That is why our Voice of America 
radio broadcast, our biggest ideologi- 
cal weapon, is hamstrung in any at- 
tempt to attack the Soviet government 
directly. 

But there is a bigger reason. It is be- 
cause we are constantly on the defen- 
sive, and so suffer defeat after defeat. 


Communist ideological strength is 
that it is anti; we are pro. We are for 
the government of Italy; hungry and 
discontented Italians are easily moved 
to be against. And in a world emptied 
of wealth by two world wars, the com- 
munist secret armies thus find millions 
of followers. 

But what happens at the point the 
Reds have gained control, as, for ex- 
ample, in Czechoslovakia? There, the 
communists are pro forces, defending 
the communist government. And we 
should become anti. We should move 
over to the offensive, using the power- 
ful propaganda weapons they have laid 
down. But have we? You know we 
have not. Instead, we have ceased ac- 
tivity within conquered Czechoslo- 
vakia, communist 
slavery millions of one-time friends 


abandoning to 


and potential allies. 

That is the basic situation the Demo- 
cratic International will quickly cure. 
Our government is helpless when fac- 
ing a communist seizure of power. Its 
only choice is whether to recognize or 
not to recognize the new communist 
government; but no more than that 
short of war. Only we, the people, : 
have the power to go over to the offen- 
sive, to wage all-out propaganda war- 
fare; to upset the communist govern- 
ments by fomenting revolution. 

I do not wish to minimize the diffi- 
culty of what is ahead. The structure 
of democratic governments doesn’t 
lend itself readily to the establishment 
of a Democratic International; where- 
as the dictatorship in Soviet Russia is 
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peculiarly adaptable to such revolu- 
tionary activity. 

The Communist party is above com- 
munist Stalin’s great 
power arises from the fact that he is 
boss of the Politburo, the governing 
body of the Communist party. Hence, 
he is dictator not only of Soviet Russia, 


governments. 


but of all communist governments and 
all communists everywhere. Thus, 
when the communists conquer a coun- 
try, he can say it is not conquest by So- 
viet Russia, but by the Communist 
party—that Soviet Russia is not an ag- 
gressor. 

Such a dictator can order the estab- 
lishment of a Communist International 
which openly declares it will work to 
overthrow other nations. He can fi- 
nance it secretly out of public funds, 
place high Soviet officials at the helm, 
and have it go into action overnight. 

That is exactly what Lenin did. 
Then, when other nations protested, 
the Soviet government blandly replied 
that it had no connection with the 
Comintern and no power over its ac- 
tivities. President Roosevelt protested 
as late as 1935, after granting recogni- 
tion to the Soviet Union, that Russia 
had broken its promise not to permit 
within its borders any organization 
“which has as its aim the overthrow of 
the United States.” Stalin rejected the 
protest and we withdrew it. 

We have no such easy way of cre- 
ating a Democratic International. We 
dictator or 


have no international 


Democratic party—similar to the 


world-wide Communist party—to or- 


September 


ganize, finance and operate the Demo- 
cratic International. We cannot even 
ask our government to step in and help 
us. We must act on our own. But sure- 
ly we shall have the inventiveness, the 
skill and ingenuity, the courage and 
determination to overcome our own 
handicaps—to preserve our own lives. 

When we create our Democratic In- 
ternational, what can the Soviet do 
about it? Retaliation will do them no 
good; for at last they will be on the 
defensive. Actually, they will merely 
bluster and threaten, and our govern- 
ment will coldly brush them off. 

Next, they will use every means they 
can to keep democrats everywhere 
from supporting the movement. Picket 
lines will appear; petitions will: reach 
the President and Congress; ‘fellow 
travelers will denounce the Democratic 
International on the radio, in books 
and periodicals, and from platforms 
and street corners. Backers of the plan 
will be smeared. Strikes will threaten 
contributing industries. Violence, 
bloodshed, riots if possible—and every 
weapon, legal or illegal, they have 
within reach—will be turned upon us 
in a panicky intensification of their 
propaganda warfare. 

But that will be all. And it will be 
mostly just talk. But in talk lies our 
greatest danger; talk that can stall the 
Democratic International under the 
weight of words; talk of peace—that 
we can make peace with conspirators 
intent on destroying us, and so need 
not go on the offensive. Talk to keep 
us so hopelessly confused that we will 
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keep arguing until the time even for manent peace except between peoples 
winning a shooting war will have who control their governments; no 
passed. peace at all until the dictators shall 

Through it all, we must keep on re- have been wiped from the face of the 
membering—that there can be no per- _ earth. 


aes 
Text of Decree on Communism 


Vatican City, July 13—Following is the official English translation of the 
text of the decree issued by the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office con- 
cerning Catholics and Communism: 


Tuts Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office has been asked: 

1. Whether it is lawful to enlist in or show favor to the Communist Party? 

2. Whether it is lawful to publish, read or disseminate books, newspapers, 
periodicals or leaflets in support of communist doctrine and practice or write 
in them any articles? 

3. Whether Catholics who knowingly and freely place actions as specified 
in Nos. 1 and 2 above may be admitted to the sacraments ? 

4. Whether Catholics who profess, and particularly those who defend and 
spread, the materialistic and anti-Christian doctrine of the communists, /pso 
facto, as apostates from the Catholic faith, incur excommunication reserved 
especially to the Holy See? 

The Most Eminent and Reverend Fathers, charged with the defense of 
matters pertaining to faith and morals, after having previously heard the 
opinion of the consultors at a plenary session held on Tuesday, the 28th day 
of June, 1949, decreed that the above-mentioned questions be answered as 
follows: 

To No. 1—In the negative, for communism is materialistic and anti- 
Christian. Besides, communist leaders, although they sometimes verbally assert 
that they are not opposed to religion, show themselves nevertheless, both by 
doctrine and by action, to be in reality enemies of God, of the true religion 
and of the Church of Christ. 

To No. 2—In the negative, inasmuch as this is prohibited by law itself 
[of Canon 1399, Corpus Juris Canonici.| 

To No. 3—In the negative, in accordance with the common principles 
governing refusal of the sacraments to those not having proper dispositions. 

To No. 4—In the affirmative. 

And on the following Thursday, the 30th of the same month and year, 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII, when informed of the decision in the usual audi- 
ence granted to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Assessor, approved and 
ordered to be published the above answers in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. 

(Msgr.) Peter Vicorira, 
Notary of the Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office. 








Sparkin g 


By CHRISTOPHER MATTHEW 
Condensed from the Milwaukee Journal* 


PTS ue other day Gen. Douglas Mac- 

| Arthur received some rather un- 
usual visitors at his office in Tokyo. A 
group of local boosters from the pre- 
fecture of Gifu brought him a present 
of fireflies. 

In a country like Japan, where tiny 
singing crickets are kept in cages as 
pets, it probably isn’t anything out of 
the ordinary to give swarms of fireflies 
for presents. The gift bearers from 
Gifu were obviously paying their re- 
spects in much the same way that 
eastern peoples pay respect to a ruler 
by giving his weight in diamonds each 
year. 

The Gifu fireflies are more luminous 
and in their way more wonderful than 
diamonds. Their dance in the sable 
night of a Japanese forest is a scene 
that rivals the most gorgeous fire- 
works. It makes you hold your breath 
in wonder and delight. Ten times as 
large and bright as the Midwest va- 
riety, they give enough light for you 
to read a newspaper in the dark. The 
best our fireflies can do is to throw a 
pale gleam across one or two letters. 

What will the general and his staff 
do with their glittering treasures at 
army headquarters? Well, fireflies 
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Shine, little glowworm 


When Fireflies Go 








have been used for a lot of things be- 
sides reading newspapers. In Central 
and South America, for instance, In- 
dians put them in bottles or perforated 
gourds to make lanterns of them. Each 
bug lights in varying flashes, (about 
36 times a minute), but if you have 
several hundred in a bottle or cage, 
some will be lighting all the while and 
the illumination is quite steady. In the 
West Indies, children like to play with 
them, and women often wear a bright 
one in a locket on a golden chain or 
whole swarms of them in their coif- 
fures. 

In tropical lands men light their way 
through trackless forests with fireflies 
gummed to a stick and carried aloft 
as a torch. Others fasten them to the 
toes of their boots, to throw direct 
light on their path. 

In Europe, glowworms, first cousins 
of fireflies, have been similarly used. 
At least, Lincke’s popular song The 
Glowworm tells the story of how the 
little creatures co-operated with the 
stars to provide just the right light— 
not too much or too little—for a ro- 
mantic walk through the dark woods. 

Long before this song had become 
one of the most popular numbers in 
July 3, 1949. 
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Pavlowa’s dancing repertoire, the Eng- 
lish poet, Robert Herrick, addressed 
an even more impassioned plea to a 
glowworm in the Night Piece to his 
sweetheart Julia. 


Her eyes the glowworm lend thee 
The shooting stars attend thee 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 

Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 


In our country the firefly, or light- 
ning bug, as he is often called, has not 
been honored so highly, at least not in 
poetry. Don Marquis’ Flattered Light- 
ning Bug, for example, is an empty- 
headed prig. Of course, his story is told 
by Archy the cockroach, and Archy 
was not always an impartial observer. 
He probably envied the lightning bug 
who came to New York City from the 
sticks and sparked so mightily that the 
other insects began to call him Broad- 
way. The lightning bug was highly 
pleased with himself. 


This is the life 
he said alli 

need is a harbor 
under me to be a 
statue of liberty. 


With scorching sarcasm Archy took 
him down a peg: 
you've 
made lightning for two hours 


but i don’t hear 
any claps of thunder. 


Remarkable insects they are, never- 
theless, these fireflies and glowworms 
(both names are inexact, as they are 
neither flies nor worms, but beetles). 
In glowworms the luminosity ap- 


WHEN FIREFLIES GO SPARKING 
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pears chiefly in two bands on the un- 
der side of the female’s tajl. The 
Greeks therefore called her the “bright- 
tailed.” Since the female is wingless, 
she can crawl only, and that is why 
the name worm was applied to her. 

Fireflies produce their light in two 
spots on either side of their abdomens. 
Their little dynamos are fatty cells 
with microscopic nerves and air tubes. 
The nerves stimulate the tubes to sup- 
ply oxygen. The oxygen combines 
with several materials, known in com- 
bination as luciferin, in the fatty tis- 
sues to create a heatless greenish white 
light, about the most perfect possible. 
A remarkable variety in Paraguay is 
known as the railway beetle because 
the female flashes a red light at each 
end of the body and a green light 
along the sides. 

Though the luminous posterior of 
the firefly may be partly danger signal 
and defense mechanism, it is now 
agreed that its chief purpose is sexual. 
Fireflies are among the few insects 
who mate by sight. They are “spark- 
ing” in both senses when they turn 
on their dynamos. The beginning of 
life for them, as for the universe, is 
associated with creation of light. Even 
their eggs and grubs are phosphores- 
cent. The adult males retain the glim- 
mer of the grubs, but the females be- 
come magnificent lighthouses. 

In spite of their ethereal appearance 
at night, however, most fireflies are 
carnivorous. Glowworms are particu- 
larly deft killers. Their favorite diet is 
a small variety of snail. The bright- 
tailed one creeps up on his sluggish 
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prey, reaches out with two little man- 
dibles, and strokes him with what 
seem kisses rather than bites. But he 
is really administering a powerful 
anaesthetic. After half a dozen tick- 
lings, the snail is dead to the world. 
Then the glowworm begins his leisure- 
ly preparations for the feast. His eating 
habits are fastidious and fantastic, but 
quite as efficient as his lighting system. 

He can digest his food before he 
consumes it, and this he now proceeds 
to do. With the aid of those same 
mandibles which he just used as hypo- 
dermic needles, he pulverizes the 
snail’s insides bite by bite and turns 
it into a predigested gruel. The hollow 
mandibles now serve a third purpose. 
When the banquet is ready the insect 


PICTURE STORY 


uses them as straws to suck the deli- 
cious nectar from a snail shell about 
the size of a cherry stone. Usually two 
or three of his friends come to share 
the treat, which they prolong for two 
or three days, evidently relishing every 
sip of it like true gourmets. 

These remarkable insects are now 
lighting their candles every evening in 
Tokyo. Perhaps General MacArthur 
would be happier if he could divert 
a bit of their light to relieve the elec- 
tricity shortage in the city or to dis- 
perse the fog that often gathers around 
some troublesome aspect of the occu- 
pation problem. But the chances are 
that he will be satisfied just to see the 
little fellows put on one of their stun- 
ning fireworks displays. 


Principle Conquers Prejudice 


Here is the entrance to the main building of Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, where principle conquers preju- 
dice every day. Its beautiful 18%4-acre campus is right in 
the heart of New York City now, but when Manhattanville 
started a century ago it was several hours’ carriage ride out 
in the country. Manhattanville’s 400 girl students come to 
New York, cultural capital of the world, from 20 states and 
21 countries. They form a miniature world community there, | 
and learn cooperation the most natural way, by living it. > 
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Ki Soo Hoo is an excellent example of the kind of student 
Manhattanville attracts. In her native Korea, she was a radio 
announcer. Here she poses for a Manhattanville art class. 
She has on a traditional Korean court costume, which she 
is going to wear at the international dance festival. Man- 
hattanville’s girls can stage a great variety of dances, Polish 
mazurkas, Spanish tangos, Japanese cherry-blossom dances, 
Hindu dances, and Virginia reels. The girls wear native cos- 
tumes, too, that they have brought from their own lands. 





In Manhattanville’s tiny post office, Catherine Thellusson 
and Frances Sanderson share June Mulvaney’s letter. June 
was the first Manhattanville student to complete a major 
in Russian. Negroes live at Manhattanville because both 
Negroes and whites recognize each other as children of God. 
Ten years ago, when Mother Grace Damman, then president, 
proposed that Negroes be admitted to the college, many 
alumnae protested. Mother Grace answered her critics in a 
famous speech, “‘Principles versus Prejudices.” 








Manhattanville’s students supported their president. A poll 
was taken, and 80% of the student body voted in favor of 
Mother Damman’s action. Here Mother Eleanor O’Byrne, 
who has been president since Mother Damman’s death in 
1945, talks with officers of the Commission on Interracial 
Justice. This group combats prejudice on campus, and with 
units of the commission in other colleges, establishes special 
scholarships for Negroes. All the groups meet yearly to 
exchange experiences and form joint plans of action. 





In the art studio, Professor Todd and Mrs. Stanislawa 
Kamienska-Kurecka supervise students working on inter- 
racial posters. The Interracial Commission sponsors contests 
every year. Students all over the country send in posters, 
short stories, and poems to combat prejudice. “Virtue has no 
color,” “Beauty in contrast” are some of the popular slogans. 
Manhattanville’s students have worked hard to make them- 
selves a Christian family of which it could be said, “See how 
they love one another.” 
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Now Negroes like Yvonne Skeffrey of Jamaica can get a 
first-class Catholic education at one of the best schools in 
the country. When they were admitted, some persons objected 
that Manhattanville was founded for the education of the 
upper classes. Mother Damman replied that the Negro as 
well as the white has an upper class of refinement and cul- 
ture which needs the advantages of a Catholic education. 
When Cardinal Hayes heard of Mother Damman’s decision, 
he said, ‘This will please the Holy Father.” 











Mother Florence Weston, dean of Manhattanville, teaches 
one of her classes, She belongs to the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart. This Order was founded by St. Madeleine Sophie 
Barat for the religious education of the children of the influ- 
ential classes. Though the Order is not yet 150 years old, it 
conducts schools and colleges on all the continents of the 
world. The special aim of the educational system of the Reli- 
gious of the Sacred Heart is to inspire in their students a 
love of principles applied to action. 























Rose Sun of China relaxes in the foyer of the Senior resi- 
dence. She is an English major, and she has been chosen to 
be president of the Dramatic club for 1949-50. Behind her 
is the picture Mater Admirabilis. It was painted 100 years 
ago by a Religious of the Sacred Heart in Rome, where its 
shrine has been the scene of many miracles. It is a picture 
of our Lady as a young girl in the Temple. Copies of Mater 
Admirabilis are in every house of the Sacred Heart. Rose 
Sun first saw it in Tokyo, where her father was a diplomat. 











Dr. Cecil Haggerty watches Ann Graham of Tyrone, Pa., 
Anne Crossley of Binghamton, N. Y., and Ligia O’Brien of 
Venezuela perform an experiment in chemistry called titra- 
tion. The girls are trying to find out the strength of the 
chemical solution in the beaker underneath the long glass 
tube. Girls may major in either chemistry, physics, or biology, 
or they may take the pre-medical program which combines all 
these subjects. When they finish they have a real apprecia- 
tion of God’s omnipotence. 




















Pryamvada Patel of India shows her fellow students a dance 
from her native land. Pryam is specializing in social studies. 
Before she came to Manhattanville she studied for a while 
at the Sacred Heart college in Bombay. When she graduates 
she will go to Columbia university for advanced study. Then 
she will return to India to take an active part in national 
affairs. India needs women like her; and so does the world. 
Supplying the Catholic education of the leaders of tomorrow 
is Manhattanville’s reason for existence. 





Joselyn Bailey and Teruko Ugaya work out a little compo- 
sition of their own on the grand piano in the Blue room. 
Music is an important part of Manhattanville’s curriculum. 
Music classes at the college are conducted partly by the 
faculty of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, an inter- 
nationally known school of ecclesiastical music, founded in 
1916 by Mother Georgia Stevens. More than ten years before 
Manhattanville began its program for Negro students, Ne- 
groes were working and lecturing at Pius X school. 





In front of Manhattanville’s main building, parents chat with 
their daughters. It is the annual Parents’ day. Parents from 
all parts of the country to meet their daughters’ teachers and 
friends. Special entertainments are planned. This year, the 
college arranged miniature lectures, so that parents could 
see their daughters’ professors in action. Angela Cave lec- 
tured on “The Art of the Detective Story,” and Dr. Dan 
Walsh lectured on Thomas Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain, 
in which he figures. 





All is not classwork at Manhattanville; everyone must take 
part in a program of physical education. The college has a 
large swimming pool where the Aquatic club holds its Aqua- 
cade every year. The campus also has bowling alleys, and 
basketball and tennis courts. These girls are playing lacrosse, 
the game Manhattanville girls like best, even though it is very 
fast and very rough. It is an old Indian game, played some- 
thing like hockey, except that the ball is thrown through the 
air with the long netted sticks. 





Nilda Jiminez of Puerto Rico and Marion Rose Peters of New 
Jersey rest near a statue of St. Joseph. St. Joseph is the patron 
of the “Husband Hunters’ club,” an institution that has been 
flourishing for a long time on the Manhattanville campus. 
Marriage is the normal vocation of women, and Manhattan- 
ville students want to be no exception. Manhattanville feels 
that it is preparing its students well for whatever state of 
life they choose, but the girls want St. Joseph to help, too. 
If they choose marriage, they’ve got to have a man. 
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The real center of Manhattanville is the chapel. Daily Mass, 
religious instruction, religious guidance are all part of the 
girls’ normal college life. Religion here is in its rightful place 
of first importance, and it is a religion that flows over into 
life. Every student in the college takes part in some kind 
of Catholic Action: catechism teaching, Girl Scout guidance, 
settlement work. This is training for similar action by stu- 
dents when they return to their own communities, for Man- 
hattanville trains leaders. 





Hidden K.O.’s 


DEATH in the RING 


By THOMAS GORMAN 
Condensed from Hygeia* 


OXING is dramatic, but it is bru- 

tal, as mortality figures of the 

last few years show. The “‘box- 
ing world” is as much a part of the 
American scene as bullfighting is part 
of Latin-American culture. It has pro- 
duced more deaths per number of 
participants than any other sport. 

Boxing is the only sport in which 
the head is the chief target and the 
aim is to punish an opponent to the 
point of knocking him out. In other 
sports contestants score points by 
means of goals. When a player is hurt 
in football or baseball, time is called, 
a substitute replaces him and the oppo- 
sition often cheers the injured man. 
But when a boxer is injured, the crowd 
cheers his opponent and cries for 
blood. The burden of coming back for 
more punishment under 
penalty of disgrace rests 
on the injured man. 

A boxer doesn’t have 
to be knocked out or 
have his skull broken to 
be seriously injured. He 
may suffer pin-point 
hemorrhages or other 
harm to his brain, not 
outwardly apparent even 
to the trained physician. = 
Injuries can result from 
any hard blow to the 


* American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 10, Ill. June, 1949. 
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head, whether it be in his first fight 
or over a fairly long career. Pin-point 
bleeding caused by concussion from a 
hard blow may destroy nerve tissues. 
Brain tissues do not heal as do those 
of the body. Some parts of the brain 
can suffer destruction of a_ small 
amount of tissue without immediate 
paralysis or changes in behavior. But 
the injuries are permanent. As more 
are received the fighter will lose men- 
tal powers and bodily control; he will 
be “punch drunk.” This is especially 
true if the injuries take place in the 
cortex of the brain, where his faculties 
of reasoning, memory, self-control, 
speech, and fine coordination are 
lodged. 
In many deaths due to head injury 
the post-mortem study shows no other 
marks but  pin-point 
hemorrhages in the 
deepest part of the brain. 
~ Often the scalp is not 
even torn and there may 
be but little bleeding 
within the head. 

Boxing injuries have 
also damaged the heart, 
kidneys, groin and other 

“parts of boxers’ bodies, 
> but of all the fatal in- 
juries of which autopsies 
& are recorded brain dam- 
113 
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age is the most common. Dr. Harry L. 
Parker of the Mayo clinic has divided 
boxers’ head injuries into two kinds: 
those serious enough to cause death 
at once or a few hours later and those 
lighter injuries that disable the fight- 
er because they are repeated so often. 
It can be added, from the record, that 
many punch-drunk fighters are killed 
in the ring. Fifty per cent of active 
fighters are punch drunk to some de- 
gree, according to doctors familiar 
with the problem. Recent figures of 
ring deaths show that five boxers were 
killed as a result of bouts up to April 
20 this year, 13 in 1948, nine during 
1947, and 11 in 1946, 

Much of what we know about head 
injuries stems from the great curiosity 
of a doctor with an idea. Back in the 
20’s, Dr. Harrison Martland of New- 
ark began to wonder about punch 
drunk, a condition he knew only fight- 
ers had. They were said to be “walk- 
ing on their heels,” “cutting paper 
dolls,” or “slap happy.” Dr. Martland 
had little medical data on punch 
drunk, although fighters, promoters 
and the sporting world had talked 
about it for years. 

A well-known story to them was 
that of Terence McGovern, one of the 
great fighters at the turn of the cen- 
tury. He held two championships and 
was the fond hero of all Irish Ameri- 
cans. “Terrible Terry” didn’t die in 
the ring, but he tried to please the 
crowds for too long after losing his 
championship. They put him in a 
mental hospital. Since then, many 
fighters have followed in his unsteady 
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footsteps, down the path to oblivion. 

From a fight promoter who knew 
what he was talking about Dr. Mart- 
land learned the names of 23 men who, 
the promoter believed, were unques- 
tionably punch drunk. Although the 
fighters were scattered over the coun- 
try, four of them in mental hospitals, 
Martland was able to examine some 
of them completely enough to form a 
clinical picture of punch-drunk symp- 
toms. 

He found that punch drunk most 
often affects sluggers, fighters who 
are willing to take a lot of punishment 
while trying to land a knockout blow. 
It also happens to second raters, men 
used for training, who are knocked 
down several times a day. Frequently 
it takes a man one or two hours to 
recover from a serious blow to the 
head. Often he is out cold for a longer 
time, 

The first symptoms of punch drunk 
show up in the legs. It may be only 
a slight flopping of one foot or leg 
in walking. This doesn’t always hin- 
der a fighter’s effectiveness in the ring. 
Intense training has taught him to 
dodge and weave and punch instinc- 
tively. Perhaps only the slightest stag- 
ger can be detected as he returns to 
his corner. 

Many cases remain mild and do not 
go beyond the early stage, even while 
the boxer continues to fight regularly. 
In others, a distinct dragging of the 
leg develops, accompanied by a grad- 
ual slowing of muscular movements 
of the head. Finally the boxer has to 
give up his career. 
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Severe cases bring on a masklike 
expression on the face, a marked drag- 
ging of one or both legs, tremors, 
dizziness and deafness. The patient 
may finally have to be placed in a 
mental hospital. 

There were 13 ring deaths in the 
U.S. in 1948. The training camp, pre- 
lims, and the championship ring have 
all claimed their share of smashed lives 
since boxing was legalized. If the num- 
ber of ring tragedies of the last 40 
years were to be added up, the result 
would be startling. And each is a spe- 
cial heartbreak. It was the rabbit punch 
of an earlier fight that was the chief 
contributing cause of Kid Dinimita’s 
death in 1948. Before the coroner’s 
jury, his manager cried and told how 
he planned to retire his fighter right 
after the fatal fight because, “I knew 
he was not acting right in the ring 
that night.” 

It can also be said, just as emphati- 
cally, that clumsy, pawing Primo Car- 
nera wouldn’t have knocked out rug- 
ged, 25-year-old Ernie Schaaf unless 
the real damage had been inflicted six 
months before. 

What it all adds up to is an intense 
race, with the boxer striving to acquire 
skill and reach the top of his class be- 
fore his brain suffers enough to drop 
him down to the bottom again. Joe 
Louis won his race. So did Jack Demp- 
sey and Gene Tunney. But for every 
healthy, clearheaded champion there 
are scores who have stumbled along 
the path to the shadows. 

Gene Tunney told the New York 
Daily News that he was once out on 
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his feet for 48 hours because of an 
accidental butt over the left eye by a 
sparring partner. Tunney knocked the 
man out but didn’t know about it un- 
til two days later. “From that inci- 
dent,” he said, “was born my desire 
to quit the ring forever. I wanted to 
leave the game that had threatened my 
sanity before I met with an accident 
that would permanently injure my 
brain.” 

No one questions Tunney’s wisdom 
20 years ago, but what of the boxers 
who have failed in their pursuit of 
the big money and have joined the 
estimated 50% who are punch drunk? 
They’ve missed their chance for the 
titles and the applause, and they’re 
slipping down the ladder, rung by 
rung, into- the world of the cheap 
prelims and the training camp. They 
don’t have a lot to say about it; their 
world is ruled by greedy managers 
who are sometimes careless in match- 
ing them, promoters who are con- 
cerned chiefly with the size of the dol- 
lar sign over the next gate, and com- 
missioners whose jobs are _ political 
plums from one state election to the 
next. 

The Chicago reaction to unfortu- 
nate pugilistic deaths is a familiar one. 
An inquest is held and the coroner 
questions the principals in the hope of 
reporting something conclusive. The 
athletic commission testifies that the 
boxers had been examined according 
to the law. After the verdict that the 
fighter died of concussion of the brain 
due to a knockout blow, drastic revi- 
sion of the boxing laws may be recom- 
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mended, backed perhaps by a news- 
paper or a few clergymen. The aver- 
age boxing fan says he’s sorry to see 
a good fighter get a bad break, and 
then he forgets it in the excitement of 
next week’s matches. His comment 
may as well be, “So what?” 

Doctors who have pointed out the 
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dangers of organized mayhem are per- 
mitted only on the sidelines. Doctor 
members of advisory boards and med- 
ical examiners are dependent for fees 
on the whims of politicians. The use 
of doctors in the picture has the effect 
of furnishing a phony respectability 
to an otherwise dubious activity, 


Flights of Fancy — 


Elms going down the street 
arm in arm. —George Bly Shaw. 


Children notching memories of 
accidents in their legs. 
—Charles Dickens, 


A cluster of rural mailboxes, 
like gossips with their bonneted 
heads. —Allena C. Best. 


Water sobbing down the drain. 
—Lester Atwell. 


The scandal was there, waiting 
like a wonderful dessert, not to 
be spoiled by premature sampling. 

—Lester Atwell. 


As ready for a fight as a cat in 
its own alley. —Gordon Ramsey. 


Evening shadows crawling up 
a tree, —Noah A. Forton. 


Mountains looking like gigan- 
tic fever charts. —D. P. McAstocher. 


He shuffled his feet like an un- 
lubricated windshield wiper. 
—Adolph Schalk. 


A frozen gleam in the eye of 
the Antarctic sun. 
—William J. Menster. 


Eye-lashed into obedience. 
—Arthur Lampman. 


Russian _ propa- 
—Peter Thon. 


Commierot: 
ganda. 
Glass brick windows like ice- 


cube trays. —Margaret Hartman. 


Persistent as a pneumatic drill. 
—Don Kemner. 


Punctual as a star. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


Snug as the layers of an onion. 
—Integrity. 


Clouds like big, fat bundles of 


wash. —Dorothy Schmitz. 


Mosquitoes humming like a 
glee club. —Susanne Klein. 
Sparrows playing hopscotch on 
the lawn. —Mary C. McManus. 


Night plastered against the 
train window. —Bruce Marshall. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 
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ATHERINE BURTON has been writing about other people for a long 

time. She has been an editor for McCall’s, Redbook, and The Sign. She has 
traveled; she has taught; she has raised a family. For a long time now the 
story of her own life has been a story well worth telling. At last she has told 
it. Her autobiography, The Next Thing, is well on its way toward being a best 
seller like her wonderful story of Rose Hawthorne, Sorrow Built a Bridge, which 
has gone through ten editions. This excerpt from The Next Thing tells the most 
important story of her life, her conversion to Catholicism. 


*The Next Thing, Autobiography & Reminiscences. Copyright, 1949, by Katherine Burton. 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the publisher, Long , Green & Co., Inc., 
55 5th Ave., New York City, 3. 246 pp. $3. 








Anglicans call it “flopping” 


Into Outstretched Arms 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


Y LAST jumping-off place on 

lV] the road to Rome was the 
/ a ; a 

} Episcopalian Church of St. 


Mary the Virgin. Set in the heart of 
New York City, this is truly a beau- 
tiful church. Its altars and chapels are 
lovely: the Sacred Heart altar, a pray- 
erful spot where candles burn; the 
Lady chapel, a delicate gem, where, I 
was told, was housed the Blessed Sac- 
rament; St. Joseph’s altar, with a fine 
mosaic of our Lady’s betrothal; and a 
black-and-white marble chapel for 
requiem masses. 

Here at this church, I learned many 
things I never knew before. Other 
churches had been cold compared to 
this place so alive with faith. St. Mary’s 
had completely Catholic ceremonies 
and did not, as in the case of other 
churches which played at being Cath- 
olic, change their names. Benediction 
was benediction, not “Devotions” as 
some high churches called it. Mass 
was called mass, not “Holy Eucharist.” 
I don’t think I ever saw the Book of 
Common Prayer inside St. Mary’s, for 
all the parishioners used books of pri- 
vate devotions. Although the Roman 
liturgy and many Roman prayers were 
used, it was always made clear they 
were part of the “primitive Church,” 
and that it was Rome which had 
brought in new things, while the 
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Anglo-Catholics remained faithful to 
the original Church. When Bishop 
Manning came to confirm at St. Mary’s 
he wore a mitre; the clergy there al- 
ways wore birettas in the church, the 
curates black, the rectors black with a 
red tassel. 

For months I rested contentedly in 
the church where I had found a spir- 
itual home. I was satisfied. But, per- 
haps because a Roman Catholic friend 
of mine kept asking me questions I 
could not always answer exactly, I felt 
that I ought not to be too unthinking 
about my choice of a faith. 


I secan reading in order to answer 
her questions, and found that Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, an ardent Anglo-Catho- 
lic, had written convincing articles 
upholding the Anglo-Catholic view- 
point. And there were many others, 
Vernon Johnson, Arnold Lunn, Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell, who were just as 
convincing. I was amazed at the inter- 
esting books I found. I had not real- 
ized there were so many books on 
religion. After a while I began to won- 
der if people were writing about any- 
thing but religion. A visit to the Epis- 
copalian bookshop on 45th St., owned 
by the publishing firm of Gorham, 
made me feel like my three-year-old 
son, who, after a summer spent at the 
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seashore, looked out of a taxi caught 
in the trafic of Herald Square, and 
remarked, “It’s high tide.” 

Patricia Jackson, who had started 
me studying the position of the Angli- 
can church in regard to Catholicism, 
kept right on needling me. The Angli- 
can bishops, she said, had a very doubt- 
ful apostolic succession, and she spoke 
cynically of a certain Bishop Parker 
who snapped it right in two. She spoke 
of St. Peter’s one and only successor, 
the Pope, and quoted verses from the 
Bible which she claimed established it 
beyond argument. She spoke of Henry 
VIII who, she said, really founded my 
church. She mentioned Newman and 
Hugh Benson and others who had 
been made happy by going to Rome— 
“flopping,” we Anglicans called it. 

“There are two things fixed firmly 
in the Roman mind, it seems to me,” 
I said to her one day sharply, “the 
Pope in heaven and Henry VIII in 
hell.”” But of course that was not a real 
answer to her arguments. So in addi- 
tion to reading, I also consulted Dr. 
Delany, the associate rector of St. 
Mary’s. Then I began to come back 
with pamphlets which matched hers. 
She had given me one on papal infal- 
libility by a Paulist Father, and I re- 
torted with Gore’s Catholicism and 
Roman Catholicism, marking the 
places where he said St. Augustine 
had interpreted the Petrine text in 
three different ways. When she gave 
me Advanced Anglican Assumptions, 
I handed her Johnson’s Notes on the 
Catholic Religion. When she found 
one for me called Why Anglican Or- 


ders Are Not Valid, 1 came across with 
Hughson on Henry the Eighth and 
the Anglican Church. 

It was a merry bit of warfare. I be- 
gan studying even more. I found out 
who Bishop Parker was. I spoke dark- 
ly, though somewhat confusedly, of 
“forged decretals,” and finally when 
she asked me why I didn’t realize that 
the succession of the English church 
had been cut off clean, I asked her 
what made her so sure the Roman suc- 
cession was all right. I had just been 
reading about the period when there 
were three popes hanging on to the 
tiara all at once, and the faithful were 
asking two of them to abdicate. 
“How,” said I, “are you sure that the 
Pope with the proper succession event- 
ually landed in the chair of Peter?” 

But the more I read, the more argu- 
ment began to tire me, for it was 
crowded out by something else—the 
beauty of the Catholic faith. I began 
very definitely to separate my faith 
from arguments about history. I 
thought of the man who said that 
every time he got his little candle of 
faith lighted, and was trying to go 
through the great dark forest of the 
world by its light, some theologian 
came along and blew it out. I made 
up my mind that that would not hap- 
pen to me. 


Ir was also at this time that I began 
to admire the Roman Catholics whom 
I knew for their way of sticking to 
what they had been taught. I did not 
know many, but they all struck me 
in the same way. There was Irene 
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Sweeney, whom I knew in high 
school. There was Mrs. Robinson, the 
riding teacher in Garden City, and 
there was this really well-read girl. 
Their minds and training were dif- 
ferent, but they all knew the answers 
to questions about their faith and 
could defend it. 

I also liked their way of being gay 
about their religion. Sometimes, in 
fact, when I heard them speak of the 
saints and our Lady in very familiar 
terms, it made my still somewhat Prot- 
estant soul nervous, for they spoke as 
if they were in the next room, as if 
they were part of the family. 

For myself, past all the amusing 
bickering, past all the little arguments, 
there was one fact. The faith which I 
learned to understand at St. Mary’s, 
especially under Dr. Delany, had 
brought me peace. I loved its avenues 
of escape from the bitterness of life. 
It took care of many of my problems, 
and it seemed as old as the world and 
as modern as myself. 

I loved it because of its sacraments 
and especially because I believed it 
went back to the Apostles. I remem- 
ber reading that apostolic success was 
more important than apostolic succes- 
sion, an argument of the “broad” 
Episcopalians. But to me that succes- 
sion was like a long lifeline of hands 
touching hands, shoulders touching 
shoulders, a wonderful lifesaving crew 
bringing in the worn, the troubled, 
from the deep waters of doubt and 
fear. I loved that sense of dependence 
on a church which went back, through 
dim days and fair, to Christ Himself. 
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No loss, I was certain, would have 
been greater to me than to feel I had 
lost contact with those who carried 
down even to unimportant me the 
Body and Blood of our Lord. Had I 
doubted apostolic succession in the 
church where I had settled, I knew I 
would have had no place there. But I 
was very certain that I would never 
have cause to question that fact. 


One day I decided to brush up a 
bit on my Greek. I thought of going 
back to the essays of Plato or to the 
Iliad, which we had read in college; 
but Dr. Delany suggested that instead 
I get a New Testament in Greek. 
Much of it was already familiar to me 
in English, and one phrase would give 
me a whole paragraph’s meaning and 
thus renew my vocabulary. 

After some months I found I could 
translate with a good bit of ease, and 
then I became aware of differences 
here and there between the Greek and 
the English Bible with which I helped 
myself over hard passages. Some 
words did not seem to have the same 
meaning in translation as in the 
Greek; some things seemed actually 
left out altogether. 

For instance, in Luke, the Author- 
ized Version read, “Hail, thou that art 
highly favored,” and the Greek looked 
definitely like “Hail, full of grace.” In 
Corinthians I found a disturbing place 
which read in the Authorized, ““Who- 
soever shall eat this bread and drink 
this cup”; my Greek Testament plain- 
ly said, “Eat this bread or drink this 
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cup. 
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When I mentioned these things to 
Dr. Delany, he laughed. 

“You have a Protestant Bible,” he 
said. “Get the Douay.” 

There was also, to trouble me, the 
matter of the rector of St. Mary’s. Dr. 
Barry was in many ways the very op- 
posite of his associate rector, though 
they had been friends since student 
days. He was not at all well and sel- 
dom preached at the services, but one 
day he announced that he would give 
three evening lectures on Rome during 
the following month. Dr. Delany sug- 
gested that I come to hear the talks 
which might answer questions I had 
lately been asking him. 


Dr. Barry was in many ways a harsh 
man, or at least he had seemed so to 
me the few times I met him. He wrote 
lovely meditations on our Lady and 
the sacraments, but as soon as he got 
away from the subject of faith he 
grew bitter. In the talks on Rome he 
certainly used sarcasm to its utmost. 
He proved up and down that Rome 
was no good, up to no good, and never 
would be any good. The Anglo-Cath- 
olic church was all that was left of the 
primitive Church. The Roman Church 
had taken on a lot of nonsense which 
the primitive Church had not used, 
and in fact never heard about. 

But the attack was so bitter and so 
continuous that in the end I wanted 
to defend the Roman Catholic Church. 
I shared many of Dr. Barry’s opinions; 
but it seemed impossible that anything 
could be that bad and survive for so 
many hundreds of years. | remem- 


bered, too, the Catholics I knew, the 
circus rider, the girl at high school, 
the college woman who was still ar- 
guing with me. They were all good 
and sensible people. But of course I 
did agree that the rulers of their 
Church might be mistaken. 

The Roman Catholics who had 
talked of their faith with me had one 
beginning and one end to every argu- 
ment: the everlastingness of their 
Church. It was the first Church estab- 
lished by our Lord, and there was no 
other and would be no other. One day 
my New York Catholic friend showed 
me a list of the founders of the various 
Christian sects: Martin Luther, the 
Lutheran church; the Wesleys, the 
Methodist; Henry VIII, the Anglican. 
There were others in the long list, but 
the last. one of all was: Catholic 
Church—Founder, Jesus Christ. 

The statement irritated me by its 
complacency, but the stark simplicity 
of it was impressive, too. My friend 
also showed me a letter of one of the 
Popes on the subject of Anglican Or- 
ders. I did not agree with it, but it was 
certainly not the work of a villain or 
a moron, as Dr. Barry hinted such 
statements might well be, just as he 
spoke of the fear that the Church in- 
spired in its followers—fears upon 
fears, he said. But none of the people 
I knew seemed filled with fear. None 
of them ever talked to me about being 
afraid of their Church. They very evi- 
dently loved her. 

Dr. Barry’s discourses did not have 
the result I had hoped for. Instead of 
explaining in any way the Anglo-Cath- 
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olic church, he had, I felt, merely 
maligned the Roman, and by the end 
of the third talk he had roused in me 
quite an interest in the object of his 
attack. And then a lot of other things 
happened. 

I thought of Dr. Delany’s story of 
his first parish. The members built a 
new church while he was there, and 
put a confessional in it. He trained 
them to use it. But after he went to 
another church they had the confes- 
sional taken out. They had built it 
merely to please him because they 
liked him. 

Not long after the Barry talks, I 
came across an historical article on 
Benediction. The account stated that 
it was the invention of a Jesuit some 
300 years before. At St. Mary’s we had 
benediction, yet 300 years ago was ob- 
viously not far enough back for the 
primitive Church to have had any- 
thing to do with it. I discussed this 
puzzling matter with Dr. Delany, but 
for once he did not talk much. He did 
give me an Anglican book which dis- 
cussed Benediction, but that was all. 

And then I forgot the whole argu- 
ment. It was Lent, and Lent at St. 
Mary’s was a wonderful season. The 
evening Stations. The services of Holy 
Week. Holy Thursday with its altar 
of repose in the Lady Chapel. The 
confessions that brought such peace 
and comfort. The three evenings of 
Tenebrae. The Good Friday mass of 
the pre-sanctified. The climax of 
Easter Sunday, with solemn high mass 
celebrated on the beautiful high altar, 
the three priests in vestments of white 
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and gold, the music swelling through 
the church. It was all so completely 
beautiful and so satisfying that I for- 
got the troubling doubts which seemed 
so small by comparison. Truth was 
beauty and beauty truth, I told myself. 
Keats was right: that was all I needed 
to know. I forgot my uneasy feelings. 

My happy ease did not continue for 
long. Soon after Easter, and out of a 
clear sky, Dr. Delany told me that 
he was leaving the Episcopal church 
to become a Roman Catholic. I stared 
at him in utter amazement and only 
gradually, as he went on talking, did 
I even begin to believe it. He was tell- 
ing only a few of his friends, he said; 
he would make a public announce- 
ment the next week. 

I knew he had been at work on a 
book, but he had written others before 
and I had not asked about this one: 
Now he told me the title, Why Rome?, 
and gave me the manuscript to read. 
That is, he gave me all but the last 
chapter, which he said was not quite 
finished. But I think the truth was 
that he did not want to unsettle me 
with that last chapter, for it gave the 
reasons for his decision and no doubt 
he felt he ought not to trouble me or 
influence me unduly. 

The New York papers printed the 
news at length on their front pages. — 
After all, here was a man who had 
spent many years in the Episcopal 
church, who was close to a bishopric, 
who was well known in the city. Soon 
outcries arose against him from vari- 
ous quarters, and when it was learned 
that he was going to study for the 
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priesthood, they grew louder. But 
much of the criticism was not directed 
at the Roman Church, as I had ex- 
pected, but at the one he was leaving, 
at the special sort of religion practiced 
at St. Mary’s, The definitely Protestant 
element was angriest, but there were 
High Church groups, too, who had 
different ideas and tenets, and they 
also attacked him. 


I was really distressed: was this any 
sort of unity at all? Where was the 
love, the sense of agape about which 
Dr. Barry had been so eloquent? The 
primitive Church, yes. But where was 
the primitive love that was its basis? 

It was on a day when I was ponder- 
ing all these things that I came across 
the story of Athanasius, the ancient 
bishop who had held out for a single 
word, who had let himself be driven 
into exile from his see for the sake of 
that word, which he knew, with all 
his mind and his heart and his spirit, 
must be retained if the faith were not 
to suffer. Small as this last fact might 
seem as a reason to trouble a modern 
like myself, it was the one which af- 
fected me most and which eventually 
landed me at the door of the rectory 
of a Catholic church. 

Dr. Delany made arrangements to 
sail for Italy to study for the priest- 
hood at the Beda college in Rome. 
Because he was going to be out of the 
city for some weeks, Cardinal Hayes 
made arrangements with Msgr. Joseph 
McMahon, rector of the Church of 
Our Lady of Lourdes and for years 
the Cardinal’s associate at the cathe- 
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dral, to receive Dr. Delany into the 
Church. 

I attended the ceremony on June 24, 
together with a group from St. Mary’s. 
The service was simple and beautiful 
and entirely new to me. 

I noted especially the white-haired 
priest who received Dr. Delany into 
the Church. He looked rather dour, I 
thought, but there was something in 
the way he went about the ceremony 
that caught me. It was businesslike; it 
was matter of fact; and it was also 
deeply devotional. 

Dr. Delany’s going to Rome left a 
void in my life. He had been my good 
friend and excellent adviser and the 
only confessor I had ever known. But 
it was more than that which was mak- 
ing me unhappy. At St. Mary’s the 
irate Dr. Barry was delivering broad- 
sides about his late colleague. Of 
course he was not the only one. Before 
he went away, Dr. Delany had come 
to my apartment one evening bringing 
with him a bag of letters received that 
week—mostly fan mail, he said, a bit 
wryly. He and Elizabeth Boteler and 
I went through them, and it was a 
shattering and an amazing experience. 
We sorted them, and three kinds of 
letters eventually emerged: the ones 
from parishioners who said they un- 
derstood the high motives behind his 
act, even though they could not follow 
him; the ones from converts and born 
Catholics; and, from the third group, 
the painful ones. 

Among the letters from his former 
parishioners were some frankly puz- 
zled ones, including one from a 
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woman who wrote that she thought 
“there must be some mistake.” How- 
ever, most of this set of letters ex- 
pressed chiefly a sense of loss in his 
going from among them. 


Tue convert letters were lovely. One 
of the best was from a nun who had 
once been superior of an Episcopalian 
convent. She wrote that she knew he 
would be happy, that even the splinter 
from the cross no doubt now being 
pressed into him was, after all, a splin- 
ter from the cross and so a happiness, 
because he shared the pain of our 
Lord. 

It was the letters from his fellow 
clerics that were, some of them, so 
unkind that they are still bitter in my 
memory. One wrote that he could not 
understand how Dr. Delany could 
leave his own beautiful church and the 
cultured people there, “to sit in the 
company of the unwashed and no 
doubt pass the bottle with them, too.” 
Other letters called him various 
names: renegade, traitor, poor Chris- 
tian. So spoke the High Churchmen. 
The Low Churchmen were also viru- 
lent but with a difference. They felt 
that he should have gone a long time 
ago, that he was now where he be- 
longed and where all those, it was 
hoped, would soon go who, like him, 
had aped Rome for years. 

One of the pleasantest letters came 
from Bishop Manning. It was gentle 
in phrasing, kindly and sympathetic. 
He said he understood, and he hoped 
that in his new life Dr. Delany would 
find a place to work for God as ably 
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as he had hitherto done in the com- 
munion which had lost him. 

I think it was the hate expressed 
by some of those of his own com- 
munion that at last overwhelmed me: 
the realization that they did not honor 
a man who followed his conscience. 
The hate that came from those who 
disliked ritual was, if not Christian, at 
least understandable. But the hate 
which came from his own group I 
could not understand. 

It was true that various things had 
bothered me even before this in regard 
to the Episcopal church. But I had 
always told myself that Dr. Delany, 
who knew so much more about these 
matters than I did, was apparently un- 
disturbed, and so I stayed. Now he 
was gone, and there was no one to 
consult. 

I tried to continue at St. Mary’s, but 
the security I had known there was 
gone and it would not return. I tried 
to go occasionally to St. Patrick’s ca- 
thedral, but I felt I did not belong 
there. I did not really belong any- 
where. It was when I began to realize 
that only two roads lay before me, one 
pointing to agnosticism, that I decided 
to ask for advice from someone, 

I wrote to Dr. Delany first to ask 
him what I should do. I was finding 
it very difficult, I said, to go back to 
St. Mary’s, and besides, as he knew, I 
had had many uneasy moments there 
long before he decided to leave. 

“It is not an easy question for me 
to answer,” he wrote back. “J might 
say that you should not be influenced 
by what I have done, but what is life 
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but being influenced by the various 
personalities God flings across the orbit 
of our progress through space? We 
have to choose which personalities we 
shall cling to. That is where we differ 
from the planets. But the choice must 
be our own, aided by divine grace. Do 
not try to escape from the Anglo- 
Catholic-Protestant-Episcopal | church 
unless you simply cannot stay where 
you are and practice your religion 
there any longer. And it must be an 
intelligent choice.” 

He suggested that I be patient about 
it, since the art of perfection consists 
in going slowly: “The slapdash meth- 
ods which you use so skillfully in cook- 
ing and in magazine work will never 
enable you to master the science of the 
saints. “The kingdom of heaven suffers 
violence and the violent take it by 
force’—but that doesn’t mean that you 
can take it by epigram or a turn of the 
wrist.” 


Tuart July I had definitely made up 
my mind as to what I should do. Since 
none of my Catholic friends were in 
New York and I knew none of the 
clergy, I decided to call on Monsignor 
McMahon and get his opinion. 

What I chiefly wished to ask him, 
I told Monsignor, was what I should 
do about going to church. Should I 
force myself back to St. Mary’s for a 
while at least, or go to a Catholic 
church, or should I not go to any for 
the present? 

“Don’t stop going to church,” he 
said instantly, “but go where you feel 
you want to go—either church. Do 
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you read Newman?” he asked abrupt- 
ly. Then he paused for my answer. 

I admitted that my entire knowl- 
edge of Newman was what I had 
gained in an essay course at college 
where we had studied some pages of 
his writings, something about univer- 
sities, as I recalled it. 

He shrugged in annoyance, a ges- 
ture of head and hand with which I 
was to become very familiar in days 
to come. “The style, yes,” he said 
scornfully. “They allow you to have a 
little of that. But the spirit, the reason 
back of the writing and he 
waved hand and head again. 

He went upstairs and came down 
with Difficulties of Anglicans. Before 
I left he handed me the volume. “Go 
to church where you wish—but go— 
and keep on reading Newman. When 
you wish to, come and see me again.” 

I took Difficulties of Anglicans 
home with me and pored over it. It 
was not easy reading but I kept. at it, 
for somehow Cardinal Newman was 
saying a great many things which I 
had felt but had not been able to put 
into words or even into clear thought. 
When I had finished it, I borrowed a 
life of Newman from the library and 
read that. I paid shy, fugitive visits to 
St. Patrick’s, usually to Mass before 
I went to the office. Dr. Delany’s let- 
ters had encouraged me but were never 
urgent nor insistent. In fact, he wrote 
mainly about his own life at the Beda 
in Rome. 

The college, he told me, was made 
up of three groups of men—converts, 
late vocations, and priests wishing to 
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take advanced courses. From the first 
he liked this new life, so different from 
the old, and one would think, very 
dificult for a man nearing 60 years. 
The students followed a simple, an 
almost strict, regimen. They rose at 
5:30 and went to bed at 10. They wore 
beaver hats and cassocks, even on the 
street: “I am getting used to walking 
in long skirts,” he wrote. “And among 
our hardships are the most delicious 
red wine for dinner and white wine 
for supper. We never go out in the 
evenings. For years it has been my 
ambition to stay home evenings and 
get up early. Another dream realized.” 

He wrote about the students he met 
there: Vernon Johnson, a recent con- 
vert and formerly the popular rector 
of one of London’s most fashionable 
East End churches; Algar Thorold, 
whose father was an Anglican bishop 
and who came to the Beda after years 
in the navy; Sir John O'Connor, an 
exceedingly brilliant man who had 
been a lawyer for years until, in his 
late 60’s, he decided to be a priest; 
Peter Harris, formerly an Anglican 
Benedictine monk; Withnell, an ex- 
wine merchant of Liverpool; Brian 
Dillon, son of the famous Irish leader. 

In November he met Cardinal Le- 
picier who, upon hearing his name, 
said, “Oh, Father Delany of St. Mary 
the Virgin in New York. Of course I 
have heard of you.” But Dr. Delany 
wrote me: “Don’t tell this or it will be 
quoted by Anglicans as proof of the 
validity of their Orders.” He added 
that the fact was that all Beda men 
dressed as priests and were commonly 
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addressed as “Father” all over Rome. 

I did not go back to St. Mary’s, but 
I heard from friends of mine what was 
going on there. Dr. Barry had by this 
time all but celebrated a funeral mass 
for his ex-friend, which was exactly 
how he referred to him. The Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, the Amer- 
ican branch of the English Cowley 
Fathers, was moving in to take charge 
of the church. One woman with a 
rather crude sense of humor was re- 
ferring to the departed rector as Dr. 
Delooney. Some of the more neurotic 
among his feminine ex-parishioners 
were still greatly upset, and two were 
busily reading up on Roman litera- 
ture; one of them, in fact, was getting 
ready to make a trip to Rome—“plan- 
ned for years,” she told people. 


Berween Newman and Monsignor 
McMahon, and my own firm convic- 
tions, not many weeks passed before 
I announced to Monsignor that I was 
ready to be instructed. 

Monsignor was mildly surprised to 
learn that I wanted to know nothing 
about indulgences. He thought they 
always bothered converts and were an 
obstacle in the path of many. They did 
not bother me, but I did have one dif_i- 
culty, I told him, and that was the 
matter of hell. 

“Hell? There is no difficulty about 
that,” he said, puzzled. “Don’t you 
believe there is a hell?” 

It wasn’t that. If the Church said 
there was a hell, then that was all right 
with me and I was perfectly willing 
to go along with her. It was only that 
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I could not believe there were human 
beings in it, although to that, too, I 
was ready to assent if the Church so 
defined it. I spoke of all the reasons 
why people became criminals, back- 
grounds, lack of good training in 
childhood, bad influences, many things 
which were not by any means entirely 
their fault. Surely to go to hell you 
would have to be invincibly and pur- 
posely and all-your-own-fault evil. 

I looked anxiously at Monsignor to 
see how he was taking this bit of ama- 
teur theology. But he said it was all 
right with him, and he was certain it 
was so with the Church. If I thought 
there was no one in hell, I had a right 
to my opinion and I could still be a 
good Catholic. So, on the basis of a 
possibly empty hell, I made ready to 
enter the Catholic Church. 

When I was ready to be baptized, 
Monsignor suggested I find myself a 
sponsor. I told him there was no Cath- 
olic whom I could ask. The few I 
knew were not in the city. Monsignor 
told me he would find me someone, 
and later called me up to tell me he 
had done so. 

I spent the night before my recep- 
tion into the Church at the Cenacle, 
for Mass was at 8 and my reception 
was scheduled for 7. A few moments 
before that time I was told my sponsor 
was waiting in a cab to take me over 
to the church. Rather timidly I went 
down to meet, on this of all days, a 
stranger, and from the inside of the 
cab a warm, charming voice greeted 
me. When I got inside she introduced 
herself as Margaret Armstrong. She 
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talked all the way to the church, telling 
me how Monsignor had called her up 
a few days before and asked her to be 
a sponsor for a convert—a special case. 

It was only later, when Monsignor 
addressed her as Lady Armstrong, that 
I learned who she was. I had heard of 
her. Her husband was British consul 
in New York; she herself was an 
American. I realized she must be an 
exceedingly busy woman, not only 
with the social duties connected with 
her husband’s work but with her own 
far-flung charities. Yet she had taken 
time to come far uptown before 7 in 
the morning to help a stranger into 
the Church. She would have been the 
first, I realized later when I grew to 
know her better, to insist that nothing 
could have been of greater importance. 


Ir was Sept. 8, 1930, the feast of our 
Lady’s Nativity, and I was going to 
take her name as mine. As I stood 
awaiting my reception, with the Mon- 
signor and Lady Armstrong beside 
me, I was still wondering if I were 
taking a wrong step, still wondering 
if I ought not be back in the church 
where I had been happy and where I 
knew so many people. I stood there in 
the house of God, and suddenly it was 
a strange house to me, and I felt nos- 
talgic for that other church and its 
shelter. 

I was standing there beside a woman 
I had never seen before, and even 
Monsignor was like a complete stran- 
ger. I felt caught. The beautiful rite 
of reception passed over my head 
rather than into it as did that of Bap- 
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tism—conditional, for my first may world’s hope, and was now giving her 
have been valid. I remember only that _ the world’s fulfillment, and how I, too, 
the thought came to me that the soul had a small share in that now. I said 
must be very important if all this trou- small prayers to her, waiting there for 
ble was taken for a single one. Mass. And I looked at her with deep 
It was not until later, when my god- affection, for, in a way, she was my 
mother and I were kneeling in a front sponsor, too, since I had taken her 
pew in the beautiful church, that I name as my own. 
became aware of my surroundings, Yet the feeling of being a stranger 
and looked up at the paintings across _ still lingered. And then Lady Arm- 
the walls of the church, each depicting strong put her hand on my arm and 
one of the great events in our Lady’s_ directed my eyes to the altar of the 
life. On the right, the Nativity, with Sacred Heart, almost directly before 
our Lord a wee aureoled Baby; on the — us. I saw what she wanted me to see: 
left, the Crucifixion, our Lord a_ the marble statue of our Lord, His 
broken, pain-shadowed Man; the pan- arms outstretched as if in welcome. 
els between showed our Lady alone— It was this that made me know I 
one, as she listened to the angel’s mes- was at home. An uncertain guest, I 
sage; the other, as she was taken up _ had stood at the threshold, wondering 
into heaven. whether I wanted to go in and wheth- 
While I waited for Mass to begin er I was really wanted inside. Now I 
I looked again at our Lady, at the saw that they had all been helping me 
young girl accepting the gift of life to realize that this was my home—the 
from God, and at the woman accept-__ rector, the nun in purple and black, 
ing the gift of heaven itself. I thought the woman beside me. And here was 
how in that last picture she was as- the Owner of the House, standing at 
cending to God, who had given her the His own rooftree to welcome me. 


o 
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The Bishop and the Drummer 


0A LATE bishop of Columbus, Ohio, was once taken for a drummer by a 
traveling salesman riding on the same train. The stranger was so sure of his 
identity that he began the conversation by inquiring, “Do you represent a big 
house?” “Biggest on earth,” replied the bishop, who was on in a twinkling. 
“What’s the name?” was the next question. “Lord & Church,” replied the 
bishop. “H’m,” mused the drummer, “never heard of it. Any branch houses?” 
“Branch houses all over the world,” said the man of God, easily. “That’s queer!” 
went on the drummer, who began to think he had run across a boastful repre- 
sentative of some small concern. “Er—boots and shoes?” “No,” said the bishop. 
“Hats and caps?” “No.” “Dry goods?” asked the drummer, beginning to dis- 
play irritation, “Well,” said the bishop, “some folks call em notions.” 
Bernardine Shrogen. 
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Report 


HERE is scarcely a reader who has not, at one time or 

another, extended the influence of the CatHotic DicEst 
by personal action. The reader may have mentioned it to a 
friend; he may have quoted something from it in defending 
or explaining his position; he may have retold a story or 
summed up an article as a conversation piece; he may have 
given his copy to someone else. 

In any or all such actions the reader has made himself an 
occasion of grace. No one will ever, this side of the grave, be 
able to add up the sum-total effect. However, every once in 
a while the effect becomes known, and then it is like a deep- 
toned bell ringing across the valley. Like this letter. 

“One day in February, 1948, when my Protestant world 
looked pretty bleak and everything around me was most dis- 
couraging, my nephew, who is a Catholic boy, arrived home 
with an unexpected gift for me. Father Kenny, a Dominican 
priest, had sent me four late issues of the CatrnHotic Dicest. 

“I was amazed and delighted that someone had 
been concerned with my welfare. After reading the 
Dicests, my entire outlook on life was changed. I 
asked Father Kenny to give me instruction in the 


Catholic faith. After a series of the most interesting 
lessons, he baptized me, and I made my First Com- 
munion on Christmas day, 1948.” 

F. M. B. 

New Haven, Conn. 





